




















WALTER P. CHRYSLER: 
GEMMLEMEN, BE SEATED 
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new ECONOMY... NEW STYLE... AND A NEW BODY TYPE 


This year, Ford gives you a choice of power to fit 
your needs... TWO V-8 engine sizes... an improved 
V-8 stepped up to 85 horsepower... and an entirely 
NEw 60-horsepower V-8. In addition, Ford intro- 
duces the 112-inch wheelbase Stake, a new body type 
shown here. This new type meets the needs of a wide 
range of businesses from farming to city delivery... 
an all-around utility with low operating cost. 

Lots of room in this new Stake... load space is 80 
inches long, 62 inches wide, 29%3 inches high. Stakes 
can be removed and the unit used as a Platform. 


Appearance is new, modern ; .. and there are many 
new features that assure long life and lower operat- 
ing cost. 

Ask your Ford dealer to tell you about these new 
improvements, and about the many famous Ford 
features that have been retained by popular demand. 
Then set a date for an “‘on-the-job”’ test under your 


own operating conditions. 
Sir 


CONVENIENT, ECONOMICAL TERMS THROUGH 
THE AUTHORIZED FORD FINANCE PLANS OF 
THE UNIVERSAL CREDIT COMPANY. 


Illustrated: NEW BODY TYPE... 112-INCH WHEELBASE STAKE—Load space 
80 inches long, 62 inches wide, 29/2 inches high. Stake bodies also available on 
131)2-inch and 157-inch wheelbase truck chassis. 
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NEWS-WEEK 


Now A DE LUXE LIBRARY OF THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST LITERATURE 


... for as little as 10¢ a Day! 





A PARTIAL LIST OF 
FAMOUS AUTHORS 


Sir Francis Bacon 

William Shakespeare 

John Dryden 

Alexander Pope 

Socrates 

Michael Faraday 

Dr. Joseph Lister 

John Locke 

David Hume 

Confucius 

Epicurus 

Matthew Arnold 

Oliver Goldsmith 

William Cowper 

Joseph Addison 

William Wordsworth 

Sir Walter Scott 

Charles Lamb 

Henry Constable 

George Peele 

Isaac Watts 

Colley Cibber 

Thomas Moore 

Charles Wolfe 

Lord Byron 

Thomas Dekker 

Benjamin Franklin 

John Milton 

Cicero 

Virgil 

Alexander Hamilton 

Edmund Burke 

Rousseau 

Edgar Allan Poe 

Robert Burns 

Mazzini 

Euripides 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
. a total of 302 

supreme writers of all 

time, unabridged! 
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HOW TO GET RID OF AN 
INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


There are many men and women today who have a high 
degree of intelligence and ability. Yet because they lack 
a liberal knowledge, they feel inferior to their better 
informed associates. The Harvard Classics are a boon to 
such people. They offer the “background” that enables 
you to meet the best educated people on an equal foot- 
ing... that banishes all traces of an inferiority complex! 








NOWHERE ELSE CAN YOU FIND 


418 of the world’s masterpieces 
302 world-famous authors 
22,407 pages of magnificent reading 
50 de luxe library volumes 


... for so little money ! 


T LAST, Dr. Eliot’s famous Five-Foot Shelf of Books— 
the Harvard Classics—is within the reach of all! For as 
little as $3.00 down and $3.00 a month—only 10¢ a day— 
you now can own the volumes that have brought a richer, 
fuller life to thousands. 

The Harvard Classics are part of the great life work of 
that famous educator, Dr. Eliot, forty years president of 
Harvard. They contain the essentials of a liberal education 
. .. tear down all barriers of “advantage.’”’ Whoever devotes 
fifteen minutes a day to these books will have no feeling of 
inferiority before his “‘better educated” neighbor. 

Now, at present-day prices, the Harvard Classics are easily 
within the reach of every family. If you bought these books 
separately, they would cost you $472.05, yet they are avail- 
able to you in a handsome library set at far below the cost of 
popular fiction! 


This valuable book FREE 


Without cost or obligation, we ask you to accept a valuable 

book for your library table. It contains Dr. Eliot’s own plan 
of reading, and is literally packed with help- 
ful, practical information. “15 Minutes a 
Day” has brought a turning point in life to 
thousands who have read it, yet it is yours 
for the asking. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below! 


MAILING COUPON 


{ 


H T-747 
P. F. COLLIER & SON, CORP., 250 Park Avenue, New York City 
By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the new Home Library Edition 
of Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (the Harvard Classics) and contains Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of reading. 
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MODERN BOOKCASES £,- ie 
MODEST BUDGET - 
75 


“HI FOR A 


COMPLETE 3 SECTION 


Lindstrom, 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
It Grows with Your Library 


DIRECT from FACTORY 
on 30 DAY APPROVAL 


The New“Modern Amer- 
ican’’ design. Beautifully 
finished in light walnut 
shade with ebonized 
edges. Write for free 
Catalog No. W-317 showing 

new and attractive designs, finishes and 
arrangements at correspondingly LOW PRICES. 
The C.J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 

New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8663) 
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! >ROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 
ALWAYS GOMPLETE~ YET NEVER FINISHED 


SECTIONAL 
LOSS OF HAIR 


The hair restoring Formula 37 is now 
available to the general public for home 
use. Full particulars sent upon request. 


DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 

726 Anglo Bank Building 

San Francisco, California A 
GET THIS HELPFUL MAGAZINE ! 


This great 68-page magazine of 
the writing profession is welcomed 
by writers everywhere. The editors 
of Redbook, Liberty, Cosmopolitan, 
Collier's and 2,500 other magazines 
use Waiter’s Dicest to tell our 
readers what they buy and how 
much they pay authors. Sound ad- 
vice from leading editors in every 
issue. Also official accurate market 
tips in every issue covering a vast 
number of different markets. 

Writer’s Dicest is endorsed by 
writers and editors because it offers Boon to Writers, 
practical, helpful advice to authors. Endorsed by Editors. 

Subscribers have earned over $1,000,000 selling their literary 
work. Beginning and professional writers regularly read and 
study this helpful magazine. The use of Warter’s Dicest 
can make money for you as it has for thousands of others. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


For new subscribers ONLY—we will enter a three 
month’s special trial subscription for 25c. (The 
newsstand price is 25c a copy.) Take advantage of 
this bargain. Send 25c in cash or stamps today. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


26 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


HH BOOK BARGAIN! 


























ONLY mB. POSTPAID 


Lending library copies, in excellent 
condition, of this much-discussed ro- 
mantic novel. Recently published at 
$2.75. Not a reprint, but the regular 
551-page edition of the original pub- 
lisher. (For a first-edition copy send 
$1.45.) Write for list of other current 
bargains. The Personal Book Shop, 
94 St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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LETTERS 


CHECK: In the Jan. 23 issue of your pub- 
lication on the bottom left-hand side of page 

I read in the Morrow advertisement 
“cheque” spelled check. 

I looked it up in a dictionary and it verified 
the “ck” part of it, but on some banking 
apers I have it is spelled cheque. 

Would you please enlighten me? I am of 
the opinion that cheque only is correct for 
this particular usage. 

Lynpon Hunt 

Casummit Lake P.O., Ont. 

Editorial Note: Since Mr. Hunt lives in a Brit- 
ish dominion he is more familiar with the British spell- 
ing, cheque. Since News-Weex is published in the 
United States, it uses the American spelling, check. 


COCK ROBIN: Who killed Kit Marlowe? 
(See page 40, Feb. 20 News-WEEK.) 
E. MANNEN 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Editorial Note: “A tavern companion, Ingram 
Frizer, reached immortal notoriety by stabbing him to 
death in a brawl May 30, 1593.’’.(See page 30, Jan. 
23 News-WEEK.) 


ACT OF GOD: In Feb. 6 magazine, you 
have a picture of flooded “Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.”’ This you called “Act of God.” I do 
not agree with you. I think it was the act of 
Satan. Satan is ruling the world today. He 
is improving every possible way to get the 
Christians to turn against God. This is why 
the innocent suffer as well as the wicked... . 

SapiE K. FLEMINGS 

Trenton, N. J. 


e . | wish to register my protest. 
been taught that God is a God of Love 
can't reconcile a God of Love with s 


disaster. 
Wausau, Wis. 


Editorial Note: /t is apparent that Mrs. Sc} 
and Miss Flemings have not read the eyesight 
fine print which decorates insurance policies 
age warehouse receipts. Many such document 
specific exemption of losses resulting from “‘act 
Legal precedents and interpretations uphold N 
WeEk’'s use of its caption for a picture 
Lawrenceburg. ‘“‘When a flood had risen highe 
ever before, destruction of goods thereby was | 
by act of God.’’—Bouvier’s Law Dictionary 


HENRY VIII, Finis: You were quite 
rect in saying that Henry VIII “four 
the Church of Engjand. Its very n 
Church “of England’—betrays that it he 
came a sort of “religious club” with the 
at its head. The quibble over the meti s 
neaning of the phrase you used is of the 
so common among the Protestants who 
from the original Church and then fro 
other. The name they are known by, “ 
estants,” aptly describes their natural att 
tude toward anything they don't wis 
agree with 

H. Kk 

Santa Monica, Calif. . 


® We feel very sorry for the Rev. Gentl 
men who took exception to the article 

relative to Henry VIII's founding the English 
Church, For the benefit of your readers, the 
“Ecclesia Anglicana’ was established }: 
Pope Gregory in the latter part of the sixth 
century ... When Henry VIII... got Par- 
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to profess the Faith of their Fathers. 


olic ord 
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liament . . . to declare the King Supreme 
Head of the English Church, he cut the Eng- 
jish Church off from the source of Catholic 


nity... and [was] hence the Founder of 
the Anglican Church... 
(Rev.) D. M. BucKLey 


Our Lady of the Gulf 
Port Lavaca, Texas 
e Your comments concerning Henry VIII 
nd the Church of England stirred up a 
; nest. As usual News-WEEK tried to 
rate, impartial, concise. All of us, es- 
your critics, would do well to re- 
dy both sides of this history with impar- 
minds and kindly hearts. 
BENNETT S. RunpbLE (M.D.) 


Circle, Mont. 
e... he belief of many conservative An- 
and some Episcopalians that the 


hur 1f England, the Roman Church, and 
tern Church, while entirely inde- 
re yet bound together as branches 


ine, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church, is an illogical, visionary, incoherent 
supposition... having not the slightest war- 
_in Sacred Scriptures 
CARL CHAMBERLAIN 
C] n,- Mo. 
® The continuity theory, repeated by one of 


ible readers in a letter to the editor 


litference with vour statement on 
. is a myth. 
Cart HANGARTNER 
St is, Mo, 
°.. e Pope excommunicated Henry for 


and in retaliation Henry plundered 
ch property and awarded it to his 
nd ecclesiastical magnates after he 
uted those Englishmen who dared 
Henry 
l founded and established the Church 
nd and declared himself the “only 
head on earth of the Church of 
WayNE Joserpn Hustep 


Mich. 





° though we must rightly admire the 


and high morals of many members 
irch of England, that Church is no 
irt of the Catholic Church than an 
d arm is a part of the body from 
as been £e\ ered. —" 
BERTRAND WEAVER 
ssionist Fathers 


-.» # 


lin the issue of two weeks ago, where- 
1 you were assailed for your casual state- 
nt it the Anglican Church being found- 
Henry VIII. You have my sympathy 
ever look for fair treatment from the 

‘f any religion... 
Ronatp F. 


Z 


NortH 
laire, Wis, 

... While it may be argued, with ques- 
mable logic, that Henry VIII did not 
te ’ the Church of England, the undeni- 
le historical fact remains that the Anglican 
urel can trace its beginnings only to the 
tot Supremacy and to the appointment of 
ranmer as the first Anglican Archbishop of 
iterbury by Henry VIII, self-hypnosis and 





Frank E. Cane 


ew Haven, Conn. 


. The claim to be any branch of the 
Church was repudiated by our Eng- 
etormers. They repudiated all Cath- 
ers of priesthood and the Mass cere- 
. It matters not that Henry started 


‘he plan and that Elizabeth carried out con- 


-" ‘or papal claims and that the Cecils 
completed the work. We Protestants 
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LISTERINE SAYS Hhezwy-up 
to Nature’s Healing Process 


Feel chilly? . . . Uneasy? 
hint of rawness and tickle in the throat? 


. .. With just a 


Do something about it, quick! before 
there is actual pain in swallowing. Prompt 
action may prevent much needless suffer- 
ing. Or hasten the healing process. Thus 
ending the cold or sore throat sooner. 


Don’t Treat Symptoms 
Get At the Cause 


The irritated throat-surface is usually the 
result of infection by germs. Help the sys- 
tem in its fight to repel these germs by 
gargling with Listerine Antiseptic. 


Every one of these surface germs which 
it reaches is almost instantly killed by full- 
strength Listerine. It destroys not only one 
type of germ, or two; but any and all kinds 
which are associated with the Common Cold 
and Simple Sore Throat. And there are liter- 
ally millions of such germs in the mouth. 


The effect of Listerine is definitely anti- 
septic—NOT anesthetic. It 
doesn’t lull you into a feeling of 
false security by merely dulling 
the irritation in the throat. Lis- 
terine acts to check the infection, 
and so gives Nature a helping 
hand. 


Additional precautions? Cer- 
tainly. The Common Cold calls 
for common sense hygiene; plenty 
of fresh air, rest, and sleep; and 
regular elimination. 


But gargle frequently with Lis- 
terine Antiseptic, several times a 


Even in the throats of healthy per- 
sons, diseéase-producing germs are 
found at all times. X-ray photo- 
graphs of garglers indicate how Lis- 
terine Antiseptic, used as a gargle, 
reaches the germson throat-surfaces. 


day at least. Many users report best results 
with gargling every hour. If the inflamma- 
tion still persists, it is advisable to consult 
your doctor. 


Fewer, Less Severe Colds 
Proved in Clinical Tests 


Four years of carefully supervised medical 
tests established the clear-cut finding that 
those who gargled regularly with Listerine 
Antiseptic had fewer colds . . . and got rid 
of them faster... than non-garglers. 


This winter, why not make a test of your 
own case? Get a bottle of Listerine, the 
safe antiseptic with the pleasant taste. 
Keep it handy in the medicine cabinet. Use 
it regularly. 

Then see if your experience doesn’t check 
with that of millions who never accept any- 
thing but Listerine when they buy an anti- 
septic mouth-wash. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CoO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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are satisfied. The official title of th hurel 
is the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
JAMES R. BRANTWELL S 
Concordia, La. 











@ ... Any claim that the Church of England 
originated earlier than in the reign of Henry 
VIIL... is to refute undisputed historic facts 
and is as hard to establish as would be our 
present relationship to visionary biblica] 
Adam, back through Rear Admiral Noah 
Rospert F, Tuornvon 

















Henry, Ill. 








®@ The batch of letters you publish concer 
ing Henry VIII and the Church of England 
serves to cast almighty dust in the air wi it 




























































bringing out the really important facts ,.. pro 
The compelling motive and necessity for and 
throwing off the asserted papal authority \al 
over his [Henry's] country were the enor ’ _ 
areas of land held by monasteries and other sali 
religious foundations, the enormous author- In 
ity they exercised over the minds of a large out] 
part of the inhabitants of England, and the \ 
| vast revenue that went out of his country to 
| help the dissolute corruption of Rome, ,. ask 
GEORGE WETMORE Ci luet 
Rosharon, Texas 4 
Editorial Note: With this selection of ’ this 
News-WEEK closes its columns to a controver { evel 
sides have now been heard—those who quoted tory | 
| and dogma to deny that Henry VIII founded the Church he c 
WITH of England ; those who cited dogma and history to prove 1e ( 
it. As a result it appears that religion has been even 2- 
. less successful than science in producing light without his 
heat. 
THE SPEED OF LIGHT : > 
two 
NEWS ITEM: | thought you might he in ani 
terested in receiving a news item from one a ry 
ei if " : ed a See of od 
ECAUSE Elias Howe could not tell enough Se pw 
people, quickly, about the benefits of his As you may know, we manufacture radio prin 
invention, the women of a whole generation | ee it Se ee seers ie he | 
were deprived of the sewing machine, and Tobacco Corp. in exchange for cou ; ; 
wearily continued their toil with thread and cabinet work for Hammond electric } ran 
D, bookcases for Encyclopaedia Britannic the 
needle. [ think probably our president, refu: 
" . Bloom, established [a] record when, as the A 
Today, with the speed of light, the story of new waters were reaching the crest, he designed by 4 
methods and new products is carried to a million | ee oe wd 
‘ P ‘ “ae | ate s after puttin ( 
homes. The time between invention and utiliza- | pencil to the drawing board. This boat of pe 
i , ane zingolv the executives, who had remained for thre 
tion 1s shortened amazingly rs | days and nights at the factory, at the f rr \ 
Sometimes we say it with music—as in THE patie ag deo bet i to Ame a 
HOUR OF CHARM which resents, at four | which was then under water, and thence t , 
> bd | our 
o'clock every Monday afternoon, the unusual a es - lga ee "wih 
entertainment of Phil Spitalny’s ALL-GIRL | these city blocks. I would not think on il 
SINGING ORCHESTRA. We also tell how | enmneeeing eo a ne Mecanccent pest Se nae 
- e - | 1g smokestack attacnec ture ol een 
electric servants for the home can bring benefits | plant [see cut] was running from 8 to 10 wy 
: -4 > ray | miles per hour, or twice as fast as a man can ; 
not attainable in any other brat walk ... The crest was on Jan. 27, and we his ¢ 
Increased demand and new and better designs ee ae ins ene od — 
a oper: yrs Z 5 ( g VeTe Still de er 
and manufacturing methods have both lowered | estimating what their damage was going to prop. 
costs and improved quality. More and better | be... en eae ee {_ 
products, selling at lower prices, have been | General Sales Manager on t 
° ° 7 . dler . _ ins. fo — 
placed within the reach of more people. This ae nal 
means less drudgery in an increasing number | = 
e . ym 
of homes—more freedom, a richer chance for life. | at 
as 
G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred tress 
dollars for every dollar it has earned for General Electric | and a 
he de 
“reju 
mem] 
tiona 
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THE SHORTEST WAY HOME? 


HAT does the President want if, when and as he 

succeeds in jamming through his Supreme Court 
proposal? Better prices for the farmer, shorter hours 
and minimum wages for labor and, for the business- 
man. revision of the antitrust laws and government- 
sanctioned agreements within trades and industries. 
In other words, he still intends to attain the objectives 
outlawed in the NRA and AAA decisions. 

Why has he decided to pack the Court rather than 
ask for an amendment? Because, he says, he is re- 
luctant to “waste” the time needed for ratification. 

But how much faster will he attain his ends by 
this “time-saving” device? Not at all faster: perhaps 
even slower, for the following reasons: 

i—The best judges of Congress’ temper believe that 
he cannot get his bill through before Summer. 

2The Senate is going to be in no hurry to confirm 
his appointments. So many feelings will be hurt in 
the process of forcing the Court bill through that the 
two-thirds vote necessary for judicial confirmations is 
going to be hard to round up. 

3—The advisers of the President who have been 
closest to him on this issue are opposed to the economic 
principles behind NRA and AAA. It is notable that 
the four men called in by the White House last week 
to formulate wages and hours legislation did not in- 
clude men like Richberg and Wallace but were, for 
the most part, disciples of Mr. Justice Brandeis who 
refuse to accept the national responsibilities created 
by the rise of highly integrated systems of production 
and distribution. They don’t want Federal control of 
industry or of agriculture. They oppose concentration 
of power either in business, labor or government. 

When the President gets his Court he still has 
the job of conciliating the economic views of these 
advisers with the views of those who believe that 
our democratic government cannot “work” unless it 
has the power to regulate industry and agriculture 
on a national seale in the interest of a balanced, dy- 
namic economic system. That job of conciliation has 
been sedulously avoided for four years. But it must 
be faced before the President can proceed to put 
his economic program into concrete form. Until that 
issue is settled, no coherent course of action can be 
determined. This means prolonged debate over the 
proper way to achieve his objectives. 

!—If the economic views of the President’s advisers 
on the Supreme Court proposal prevail, adequate 
regulation of industry and agriculture will be in- 
definitely postponed. There will be no durable eco- 
homie reconstruction. This will become apparent in 
late 1938 or early 1939. 

\—If the President takes the other course, if he 
translates into specific laws the belief that industry 
and agriculture present national problems which must 
he dealt with by the national government, even his 
“rejuvenated” Court may outlaw those measures. Re- 
member that the old NRA was declared unconstitu- 
tional by all nine of the judges. Even if all of the six 
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TODAY IN AMERICA 


By RAYMOND MOLEY 







new judges believed, as does Donald Richberg, that 
the Act was constitutional, the majority of nine might 
still hold that it constituted an invasion of the rights 
of the states. But the Court is hardly likely to pass 
on this legislation before 1939. 

6—Thus, if the President embarks on either of the 
courses indicated above, he is likely to reach 1939 
before he discovers that (A) he hasn't got what he 
wanted, after all, or that (B) he is once again faced 
with a Court decision invalidating his reforms. 

By that time the businessman, the worker and the 
farmer may come to the conclusion that the shortest 
way ‘round is not always the shortest way home. 


NEUTRALITY 


F WE are to preserve neutrality, four fundamental 

conditions seem to me to be necessary: 

To avoid a war boom, especially one dependent 
upon purchases by one side in a foreign controversy; 

To avoid a war depression, precipitated by an at- 
tempt to apply an embargo on all exports; 

To keep skeptical about the pretensions of foreign 
nations to international “morality”; 

To minimize the frictions resulting from interference 
by belligerents with our trade and the movements of 
American citizens abroad. 

Several devices helpful to the maintenance of one or 
two of these conditions are embodied in the new 
Pittman bill, which has been the target for a barrage 
of criticism in the past two weeks. In large part, the 
attacks upon the Pittman bill come from two sources. 
Those, like our State Department, who want the Presi- 
dent to have complete discretionary power to take 
sides against an “aggressor,” are against it. Those, 
like Senators Borah and Johnson, who believe that 
the affirmation of the legal right of neutrals is sufficient 
to keep us out of war and that all other measures are 
unneutral, warlike acts, are against it. 

The bill is an attempt to achieve a workable com- 
promise between these two positions: it is a modifica- 
tion of the “cash and carry” policy—mandatory as 
to “cash,” discretionary as to “carry.” But it is full of 
dangerous loopholes. It gives the President discre- 
tionary authority which might well be used to apply 
sanctions rather than to maintain neutrality. It will 
not suffice to prevent a war boom in this country. 

But before discussing these defects in detail on this 
page, I should like to clear the air by throwing oui 
the false assumptions that underlie most criticism of 
the bill. I believe the purpose of neutrality legisla- 
tion is not to cooperate with any group of nations in 
restraining an “aggressor.” It is not to help defend 
democracy in the British Commonwealth or France. 
It is not to penalize a nation or group of nations for 
having a preponderance of military or naval power. 
It is not to affirm a set of legal rights which, whatever 
their standing in international law, this nation pro- 
poses to go to war to defend as a matter of national 
honor or business profit. The purpose of neutrality 
legislation is to help keep the United States out of war. 
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@ This is your second issue of News-WEEK. We hope you enjoy Orgs 
our concise, illustrated account of a world in action. We hope therr 
News-WEEK is becoming for you the essential source of clear, gain 
unbiased news in perspective. ol 

zatio 
@ Startling and far reaching changes are imminent in America. men, 
In Europe dictators profess a burning desire for peace while with 
every week reveals new evidence of secret re-arming. Accurate Be 
news, free from the taint of propaganda, has grown from a con- rudd, 
venience to a necessity. Nrws-WEEK pictures the current scene ell 
with care and judgment to give you a greater understanding of peo 
the significant events. In News-Week feature headlines of seven trial 
days form more than isolated incidents . . . they are links in the withe 
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LABOR: 


Open-Shop Steel Opens a Door to Lewis and C. I. O.; 


Carnegie-Illinois ‘Policy of Bargaining’ Surprises Industry 


July 7, 1892, a representative of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. informed the press: 
“The Carnegie Company will never 
again recognize the Amalgamated As- 
sociation nor any other labor organi- 
zation 

Mar. 1, 1937, at 3 P.M., the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp.—successor to An- 
drew Carnegie’s company and the 
largest unit of the United States Steel 
Corp.—announced in Pittsburgh: 

“Mr. Fairless has had a request from 
representatives of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee to meet with 
them today for the purpose of bar- 
gaining with their members. Under 
our announced policy of meeting and 
bargaining with any person or organi- 
zation representing any of our work- 
men, Mr. Fairless is now in conference 
with them.” 

Benjamin Franklin Fairless, stocky, 
ruddy president of Carnegie-Illinois, 
was seated at a conference table in 
Pittsburgh with spokesmen for John L. 
Lewis and the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. Without a strike, 
without even a hint of immediate con- 
flict, organized labor had won from 
Steel as much as it had wrested from 
the General Motors Corp. in 44 days of 


costly strife. To labor and to indus- 
try, the quiet proceedings in an office 
of the Carnegie Building meant more 
than the C.I.O.’s spectacular advance 
upon the Chrysler Corporation (see 
page 8). 


FRONT: Until Carnegie-Illinois hand- 
ed out its announcement this week, 
most industrial soothsayers foresaw the 
following Lewis-C.I.O. course: first, 
solid entrenchment in the automobile 
industry; then, settlement of Lewis’ 
current contract dispute with soft-coal 
operators; after that, a finish fight 
with the hitherto anti-union, open-shop 
steel industry. 


No observer in his right mind would 
have guessed that Lewis could crack 
Steel’s front without a battle. The in- 
dustry had combatted independent un- 
ions for half a century; Carnegie-Illi- 
nois had fronted for all Steel in its ef- 
forts to overturn the National Labor 
Relations Act. 


Last week Fairless himself boosted 
a newly formed employes’ association, 
supported by stockholders’ money: 
“Outside influences are working now 
to interrupt operations of the steel 
plants ... Certainly a system which 


provides for reasoning and understand- 
ing is superior to one which provides 
for unreasonable. demands and dis- 
trusts.” 

The “outside influences” were the 
men who talked with him this week 
—Philip Murray, Lewis lieutenant in 
charge of the C.I.O.’s subsidiary Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee; Lee 
Pressman, up-and-doing young C.L.O. 
attorney; Clinton Golden and Van A. 
Bittner, S.W.O.C.’s Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago directors. 


SurRpRISE: When they set out to or- 
ganize the industry last Spring, the 
C.1.0.’s affiliated Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron, Steel, and Tin Work- 
ers had 8,600 members. 

Today the union claims 150,000 of 
the industry’s 500,000 workers; the 
industry concedes them about 100,000. 


Whatever the right figure, the C.I.O. 
has won thousands of followers among 
Carnegie-Illinois’ 100,000 employes. But 
before this week, the corporation had 
declined to deal formally with the “‘out- 
side” union. 

Instead, Carnegie-Illinois strove to 
bolster its own employe-representation 
plan as a safeguard against C.I.O. in- 


Fansteel: Police and a ‘horse’ made war at Waukegan (see page 10) 
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Monday, at the moment Fair- 


vasion. 
less met C.I.O.’s representatives, other 
‘corporation officials opened negotiations 
with the “company union.” 
This maneuver, plus the formal an- 


nouncement’s careful statement that 
S.W.O.C. spoke only for its own mem- 
bers, served to forestall any talk that 
Steel had capitulated completely. Nev- 
ertheless, the industry’s shocked sur- 
prise testified to the concession’s im- 
portance. 


Waces: For days the industry had 
heard that major steel companies soon 
would announce a pay increase—the 
second within six months. Everybody 
assumed the boosts would be presented 
as proof that workers needn’t join a 
union to win union aims. 

This week the wage hikes material- 
ized. On the afternoon Carnegie got to- 
gether with C.I.O., the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Republic Steel 
Corp., and National Steel Corp. an- 
nounced increases for 50,000 workers. 
Since wages went up last November, 
hourly pay for the industry had aver- 
aged 73 cents. 

On such matters steel companies usu- 
ally act in concert. Last week Fairless 
told steel buyers: ‘“‘We cannot increase 
wages unless we increase prices.” 


CHRYSLER: Big Three’s No. 3 Agrees 


To Sit Down Lest Friends in Union Do 


Noxious clouds billowed through the 
Coliseum at Detroit’s Fair Grounds one 
evening last week. Members of the 
United Automobile Workers of Ameri- 
ca, there to hail the General Motors 
strike settlement, stopped cheering to 
weep. Blinking women and children 
turned radish-eyed and screamed: 

“Tear gas!” 

It rolled from ventilators, gagging 
5,000 union sympathizers blindly grop- 
ing’ for the nearest exits; it drove them 
back against 2,000 comrades outside, 
pushing to get in. 

Great “shots” abounded for George 
Vargo and his camera. But when Var- 
go, a Dodge plant employe and ama- 
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Councilman Fred B. Dibble 
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teur photographer, stalked a fat cloud 
back to its origin and focused on an 
air vent, a fellow worker protested: 

“He’s shooting it out of his camera! 
Get that guy!” 

Police riot squads took Vargo, bat- 
tered and blinking, outside for repairs. 
Then, as tears and clouds rolled away, 
two motor-minded evangelists got down 
to the evening’s business. 

Homer Martin, U.A.W.’s president 
and hero of the General Motors strike, 
spoke first. 

“Sole collective bargaining rights in 
every Chrysler plant,” he shouted. 


“All Chrysler locals have voted prep- 
arations for any action necessary,” 
crowed Richard T. Frankensteen, De- 
troit’s own home-grown organizer. 


Two days later, Frankensteen wired 
his former boss, Walter P. Chrysler, 
chairman of the board of Chrysler Cor- 
poration, the third largest auto maker 
in the world. 

“Representing a majority of your 
employes we hereby request a 
national conference with you or your 





Councilwoman Mary Zuk 


appointed representatives for... a col- 
lective bargaining agreement.” 


Obviously, Frankensteen wanted more 
than a chat with the motor maker. He 
wanted the sole right to bargain for all 
of Chrysler’s 50,000 factory hands, a 
blanket wage boost of 10 cents an hour, 
full seniority rights, and a guarantee 
that no Chrysler employe would be fired 
without trial by a boss-union jury. 

Only after 44 days of sit-down strife 
had the General Motors Corp. agreed to 
sit down peaceably with union chief- 
tains and discuss similar demands. 
Would Chrysler talk it over? 

Gentlemen, said Chrysler in effect, 
be seated. 

Rather than give up his Florida va- 
cation, he seized upon the union’s 
phrase, “appointed representatives”— 
Lester L. Colbert, the corporation’s tall, 
dark attorney, and Herman L. Weckler, 
the subsidiary De Soto's vice president, 
would bargain with U.A.W. this week. 
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Boss William Cohen 








FRIEND: Chrysler had every reason 
to shun General Motors’ turbulent prec- 
edent. 

U.A.W. already had blessed him with 
a “not unsatisfactory” label—a valvu- 
able aid to Chrysler salesmen wooing 
union buyers. Lenient labor policies, a 
$4,000,000 Christmas bonus, and such 
wage scales as 75 cents an hour for 
men, 65 for women, had done him no 
harm with John L. Lewis, chairman of 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion and U.A.W.’s real master. 

This was no time for prolonged labor 
strife. Chrysler assembly lines were 
racing toward a record year, and the 
corporation’s gains promised to better 
last year’s showing, when Chrysler 
nabbed 35 per cent of the industry's 
660,590-unit increase in sales. 


Furthermore, Chrysler was already 
on an easy footing with the union. 
Working without formal recognition, 
union organizers had signed up 42,500 
Chrysler employes; U.A.W. men head- 
ed many of the plant units in Chrysler's 
company-sponsored employes’ associa- 
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Richard T. Frankensteen stepped in . - - 
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Mayor ‘Doc Ten’ Tenerowicz 


tion; as “company union” officials, they 
dealt regularly with local plant man- 
agers. 

Detroit’s top organizer, Franken- 
steen, hadn’t stopped with that. He 
had taken union votes to municipal 
ballot boxes and had captured a little- 
known but vital key to Chrysler’s la- 
bor relations. 


HamTRAMCK: If Chrysler proconsuls 
—astute financiers, adroit promoters, 
skillful motor makers—trail their two 
big rivals in anything besides produc- 
tion, it is in company-town politics. 
Dearborn officials hop for Ford; Flint 
police jump for G.M.; but when Chrys- 
ler suggests something concerning the 
home of his great Dodge plant, Ham- 
tramck thumbs its dirty nose. 


Hamtramck rhymes with, and is, 
dynamic. Its 2 square miles of factories 
and squalid homes are bottled by De- 
troit on three sides and corked by 
Highland Park on the west. Amid 
garbage-littered alleys and commercial- 
ized vice, 56,000 Poles, Ukrainians, and 





- when K. T. Keller stepped out 
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Negroes hold Chrysler in a game he 
can’t win and can’t quit. 

Manufacturers and merchants pay 
74 per cent of the city’s taxes; Chrys- 
ler alone pays $600,000 a year. Since 
the city incorporated, Chrysler’s moon- 
faced president, K. T. Keller, has 
squirmed at Hamtramck’s spending. In 
1931, after three successive Mayors 
promised reforms and then bamboozled 
him, he installed Capt. Fred B. White 
as Board of Commerce secretary to 
guard Chrysler interests. 

Bald and voluble, “Cap” White 
brought color and more turmoil to a 
town with plenty of its own. As watch- 
dog, Keller’s old friend yaps ineffec- 
tually at measures like the ill-famed 
$34,000 pay grab of 1934. The City 
Council and a few favored officials col- 
lected the money before White knew 
what was up. 

Last year Frankensteen, striving to 
bolster the still-feeble union, bid for 
political power in Hamtramck. Shop- 
ping among politicians, he offered labor 
support to municipal candidates who 





Councilman Joe Kuberacki 


promised the highest returns to the 
union. 

Soon he got together with a wire- 
haired, wily lawyer named William 
Cohen. Their deal strengthened Frank- 
ensteen’s hold on Hamtramck labor 
and made Cohen master of Hamtramck 
politics. To seal the bargain, Cohen 
pledged: “Police will not protect strike- 
breakers in Hamtramck. This city is 
neutral.” 

Backed by union votes, Cohen’s fac- 
tion elected a pardoned convict as 
Mayor and won four of five seats on 
the Council. Cohen himself became 
city attorney and the behind-scenes 
boss of a labor-loving crew. 

Mayor Rudolph G. Tenerowicz (Doc 
Ten) delivers babies and lances boils 
at assembly-line speed, on a pay-per- 
haps basis. During a previous term as 
Mayor, Doc Ten once ignored Cohen’s 
advice and went to Jackson Prison for 
vice conspiracy. So he lets Cohen run 
the city. 

Mary Zuk, left-wing member of the 
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City Council, led the nationally pub- 
licized housewives’ strike against the 
high cost of meat two Summers ago. 
Nowadays sit-downs are her meat. 
She climbs in factory windows to bol- 
ster flagging sit-down spirits. 

In Council meetings Cohen sits be- 
side Fred Dibble; the boss explains big 
words and how to vote. When Dibble 
dozes during roll call, Cohen pokes him, 
nodding for an “aye” vote, shaking his 
head for a “nay.” 

Fat Joe Kuberacki lifted his police- 
man’s shoes to the council dais in one 
step. Still a policeman at heart, Kube- 
racki scowls across the table at Council- 
man Walter Kanar, the only member 
elected without Cohen’s backing. 

Kanar, charged with perjury in get- 
ting his citizenship papers, won a 
Federal Court dismissal in 1931. Four 
years later he appeared in State courts 
and defeated a charge of bribery and 
conspiracy in a deal to line up votes 
while a member of the Legislature. 


Hamtramck has never balked at 
electing men with jail experience. Of 
the city’s four Mayors, two served pris- 
on terms and came back to win office 
again. The other two, though often 
accused, were never indicted and lost 
campaigns for reelection. 


Eces: Of course church-going, law- 
abiding citizens make up most of Ham- 
tramck’s population. Eleven years ago 
they cheered the efforts of Michigan’s 
military troopers to clean up the town. 


The city’s police chief had shot one 
of his officers, and the State police 
moved in. That was all right with 
Hamtramck—until newspapers’ con- 
vinced the citizens that shame had 
come to their fair city. 


After that, “State police” became 
fighting words. To this day any threat 
of State police intervention in munic- 
ipal affairs arouses bitter hostility. 

Hence the corporation—if a strike 
developed—could expect effective aid 
neither from local nor State police. In 
the General Motors strike, Gov. Frank 
Murphy had demonstrated his reluc- 
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tance to help employers with State 
forces. 

Chrysler operates minor plants in 
seven other cities but keeps its big 
eggs in two adjoining baskets—Ham- 
tramck and gentler Highland Park. 


There, in its largest plant, the com- 
pany makes Chrysler and Plymouth 
cars. But most Highland Parkers work 
in Detroit offices and care little about 
the factory’s problems. 


THREAT: is next—then 
Ford.” 

Homer Martin thus charted U.A.W.’s 
course after General Motors consented 
to bargain. 

In the past a superefficient police 
force has discouraged efforts to union- 
ize Ford workers. Since the G.M. 
strike, Martin has claimed thousands 
of Ford recruits, and three weeks ago 
he announced a departure from long- 
established practice: ‘“‘a representative 
of the Ford Motor Co. has informed 
us... that no union man will be fired 
for union activities.” 

In most of the lesser companies, 
U.A.W. has had easier going. Last 
week Martin disclosed in New York 
that he expects soon to open negotia- 


“Chrysler 


WIDE WORLD 


tions with the Hudson Motor Car Co., 
already on a friendly footing with U.A.W. 

Semiformal agreements bind the 
union and four of the little fellows: 
Nash, Studebaker, Graham-Paige, and 
Willys-Overland. These companies 
might welcome union recognition 
throughout the industry. So long as 
their bigger competitors can shave 
production cost without hindrance, 
wholly or partially unionized producers 
remain at a disadvantage. 


SIT-DOWNS: The Greeks Had a Word 
For the Latest Strikebreaking Weapon 


Ulysses would have laughed. The 
moon was waning above the Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corp.’s plants at Wau- 
kegan, Ill., one morning last week, 








Sit-downers went to jail in California .. . 
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when a truck backed up to the walls. 
From the chassis reared an ungainly 
tower constructed of wood, steel, and 
tar paper. 

Slits opened in the tower, on levels 
with the plant windows. Tear-gas rifles 
rattled bombs into Plant 3. After a 
while the truck rolled to Plant 5, and 
four deputies inside the tower repeated 
the same kind of a barrage. An hour 
of that—and from the plants stumbled 
some 60 men, retching, gasping, ab- 
jectly anxious to give up their nine-day 
sit-down strike. 

Headline writers groped back to 
Homer’s poetry and called the tri- 
umphant contraption a “Trojan Horse.” 
Young Harold M. Keele, a Fansteel at- 
torney, modestly confirmed the allusion. 
He used to be a University of Illinois 
instructor, and his bent for the classics 
had reminded him of a night in ancient 
Troy. 

In that far-off time, the Grecian 
Ulysses bethought himself of a way to 
pierce the city’s walls, unbreached after 
a ten-year siege. He devised a great 
wooden horse and planted it before the 
city’s gates. One of his friends among 
the gods tricked the Trojans into 
dragging the “divine omen” within the 





walls. From the hollow horse crept 


Ulysses and a company of Greeks:’ 


Troy’s outwitted defenders fell, and the 
besiegers sacked the city. 


Had some Ulysses been about last 
week, he would have slipped into the 
plants and beguiled the sit-downers 
with tales of deserted wives and lovers. 
Keele wasn’t up to that, but he de- 
signed the tower and won from his 
boss the accolade: ‘Gentlemen, the man 
of the hour!” 


Force: Fansteel had found one way 
to break the sit-down, spotting industry 
like a rash from coast to coast. The 
few other vexed employers who over- 
came striking trespassers used the 
same remedy: guns and law. 


In Santa Monica, Calif., officers 
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lugged two machine guns into the vast, 
white plant of the Douglas Aircraft 
Corp., turned the muzzles on union 
squatters, and herded them to patro] 
wagons and jail. County Prosecutor 
Buron Fitts swore out warrants against 
345 and forced the United Automobile 
Workers of America to put up a 
$20,000 bail-bond fee. 

Forcible evacuation and arrests drove 
107 sit-downers from another plant 
busy with government contracts. The 
Electric Boat Co. at Groton, Conn., re- 
sumed possession of its property only 
after the striking submarine makers 
had gone to jail. 

Alarmed employers demanded goy- 
ernment protection. Daniel C. Roper, 
Secretary of Commerce, dared not 
speak officially against organized labor, 
but he could voice an_ individual 
opinion: “Any sit-down strike that 
undertakes to take over private 
property is a serious and fundamental 
thing.” 

Gov. Harold Hoffman of New Jersey 
already had invited unionists’ wrath 
with a “no sit-down” ultimatum. Last 
week Wilbur Cross shook his finger at 
two Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion spokesmen: “There will be no sit- 



































and Connecticut 


down strikes in Connecticut while I am 
Governor!” 

The C.I.O.’s chairman, John L. Lewis, 
dealt warily with his followers’ favorite 
device: “Who is to say that a work- 
man, in sheer desperation to protect his 
job, shall not employ ‘passive resist- 
ance’?” His solution: let employers 
worry less about any particular kind 
of strike and more about the causes of 
strikes. 

Lewis’ good friend Edward F. Mc 
Grady, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
soothed the panicky: after all, the 
week’s 50-odd sit-downs had affected 
only 42,500 of some 27,846,000 in- 
dustrial workers; in fact, the national 
strike curve this week was a bit below 
the normal for this time of the 
year. 
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TRADE: Congress Gives the President More Time 


To Get Reciprocal Tariff Program in Working Order 


The Senate de- 
bated the admini- 
stration’s recipro- 
cal trade pacts. 

Senator Capper: 
“We have granted 
oncessions to some 
70 nations, of which 
only some fifteen 
have granted simi- 
lar concessions to 
us. 

Senator Vanden- 
berg: “This par- 
ticular kind of reci- 
procity is unfor- 
tunate, ill-advised, 
unwarranted, and 
in direct violation 
of the Constitution 
of the United States 
... Our exports to 
Canada went up 
17 per cent, but 
our imports from 
Canada went up 30 per cent. Our ex- 
ports to Cuba went up 11 per cent, but 
our imports from Cuba went up 19 per 
cent... How many times you can re- 
peat that . . . and still be solvent is 
beyond my comprehension.” 

Senator Borah: “The American farm- 
er was left out of the picture... He 
has had the agricultural products of 
foreign nations put into the American 
market to compete with him upon the 
theory that, in turn, they would buy 
our farm commodities, but that has not 
happened . . . In 1935, first year of the 
trade agreements, agricultural exports 
increased only $14,000,000 and in 1936 
they decreased $38,000,000.” 


Despite attacks like these, the Senate 
last week voted, 58 to 24, to extend for 
three years the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 which was due to expire June 12. 
Having previously been passed by the 
House, the bill went to the White House, 
and the President signed it Monday. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS: Three years ago, 
When Congress passed the original 
measure, New Dealers hailed it as an 
effective means of breaking the log 
jam obstructing international trade. 
The act empowered the President to 
raise or lower duties by as much as 50 
per cent without the necessity of get- 
ting Congressional approval. Tariff 
concessions granted any one foreign 
nation were to apply to all others—ex- 
cept those discriminating against the 
United States. 

Armed with this new authority, 
President Roosevelt concluded com- 
mercial pacts with sixteen countries: 
Cuba, Belgium, Haiti, Sweden, Brazil, 
Canada, The Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Honduras, Colombia, Guatemala, France, 
Nicaragua, Finland, Costa Rica, and 
El Salvador. In these agreements the 
United States reduced duties on numer- 


Sen. Vandenberg couldn’t understand 


ous foreign prod- 
ucts and promised 
to keep many 
others, such as ba- 
nanas and coffee, 
on the free list. In 
return, the signa- 
tory nations low- 
ered tariffs and 
lifted quotas on 
dozens of: items 
made in America, 
especially automo- 
biles, machinery, 
and manufactured 
foodstuffs. 

Since almost half 
of the agreements 
have been conclud- 
ed within the past 
year, most econo- 
mists feel it is too 
early to pass final 
judgment on the 
policy’s effective- 
ness. But preliminary observations can 
be made by examining American trade 
with the twelve nations with which 
agreements were in force during at 
least six months of 1936. Total trans- 
actions (exports plus imports) with 
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these twelve countries last year rose 
18.2 per cent above the 1935 level, 
whereas American trade with all na- 
tions increased only 12.8 per cent. 


Critics of the reciprocal policy point 
out that imports from the twelve coun- 
tries increased much faster than 
American exports to them—thus con- 
tributing to the $200,000,000 decline 
last year in this country’s favorable 
balance of trade. 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull, a 
confirmed believer in _ reciprocity, 
thinks its good effects go far beyond 
dollars and cents. Lowered tariffs, he 
considers, are the key to international 
friendliness—and this country’s best 
insurance against war. 


‘RAT’: Country Cop Puts Crimp 
In the Public Enemy Tradition 


Thirty miles north of New York 
City the 269 citizens of Armonk live a 
quiet suburban existence. Before the 
town council put a stop to it this Win- 
ter, the community claimed fame prin- 
cipally as a handy spot for New York- 
ers bent on post-midnight elopement. 

Usually, the village’s four policemen 
find their jobs routine. Two-fisted 200- 
pounders who can be rough when they 
have to, they spend most of their time 
patrolling two school crossings, watch- 


© 1937, WESTCHESTER COUNTY pubatougne. Inc., 
Officers Hergenhan and Hendricks got the drop on a ‘rat’ 
and a pair of mice: Vandenbush (left) and the Reras 
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ing speeders, and scramming romantic 
parkers. 

Westchester County considers Ar- 
monk so unimportant that Sergeant 
John A. Hergenhan, chief of the force, 
has no police-bulletin teletype service. 
In his tiny log-cabin booth at the vil- 
lage’s main crossing, he gets crime news 
by telephone from the town hall. 

One day last week Patrolman Wil- 
liam Gerald Hendricks, tired of lolling 
at home, reported for duty two hours 
ahead of time. As he entered the booth, 
a call came in: two men had just stolen 
$17,000 from a bank in Katonah, 9 miles 
north, and probably were headed for 
New York. 

Hergenhan and Hendricks blocked 
the road and stopped all southbound 
cars. None looked suspicious, and Hen- 
dricks began to lose interest. Then an 
old Ford chugged down the highway. 
The single occupant answered questions 
vaguely and nervously. Hendricks 
walked to the rear, lifted the luggage- 
compartment lid a few inches—and 
stared into two pistol muzzles. He 
slammed the lid, yelled for help, and in 
no time had completed his capture. 

Thus ignominiously did Merle Van- 
denbush, robber and minor kidnaper, 
fall into the hands of a country cop. 
Gauged against John Dillinger’s ilk, 
Vandenbush and his accomplices—two 
hoodlum cousins named George and 
Joseph Rera—made a sorry trio. 

Always on the lookout for good pub- 
licity tags, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation labeled Vandenbush ‘Pub- 
ie Rat No: 1.” 
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MURDER: Sandhog’s Death Gets 
A Pair of Bosses in Hot Water 


“Just a car backfiring, lady.” The 
old man walked on. 

But Mrs. Norman Redwood couldn’t 
understand why her two cocker spaniels 
barked so frantically. She stepped down 
from her front door, walked to the 
driveway, and saw her husband’s car 
parked near the garage. 

The driver’s door hung open. Mrs. 
Redwood found her husband slumped in 
his seat. “Heavens,” she thought, ‘‘he 
telephoned me only two hours ago. How 
could he get so drunk so soon?” She 
shook him. Then she felt something wet 
and looked more closely. The left side 
of Norman Redwood’s face had been 
shot away. 

Last fortnight, when Mrs. Redwood 
shrieked the bloody fact of her hus- 
band’s murder into the shocked ears of 
her Teaneck, N.J., neighbors, police 
knew they had a tough case on their 
hands. Last week they looked across 
the Hudson River to New York City for 
the solution—buried deep in question- 
able politics, dirty interunion warfare, 
and the metropolis’ honeycomb of tun- 
nels, sewers, and subways. 


SANDHOG: Everyone liked Redwood. 
He was a leader of the sandhogging 
Redwoods—a family with four gener- 
ations of experience in digging tunnels. 
Eleven of his uncles lived prosperously 
or died suddenly underground. Nor- 
man’s father, born in England, had 
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bossed the ten-year job of boring under 
the Severn to connect England and 
South Wales. When he decided England 
had as many tunnels as she would need, 
Redwood Sr. told his son to go to the 
United States. “It’s full of rivers and 
mountains,” he insisted. “Sooner or 
later they’ll need a lot of tunnels.” 

Thirty-one years ago Norman crossed 
and found work almost immediately— 
under the Hudson River. Soon he be- 
came a boss and supervised construc- 
tion of New York subways, sewers, river 
tunnels, and water-supply ducts. His 
greenest apprentice called him Norm. 
His knowledge and confidence helped 
sandhoggers to forget that only high- 
pressure air kept tons of subriver slime 
and muck out of the tubes in which they 
earned their livings. 
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When he wasn’t tunneling in Mexico or 
South America, Redwood and his wife 
lived quietly in Teaneck. They had no 
children, but he amused himself collect- 
ing canaries and tending tanks of tropi- 
cal fish. His $300-a-week job gave him 
enough thrills to satisfy any man. 

Last year, 51 and as robust as ever, 
Redwood retired from active digging 
and took a post as business manager of 
a New York sandhoggers’ union. 
Though he kept faith with his “boys,” 
hé**soon found labor organization a 
slimier business than tunnel digging. 
Other union leaders liked him personal- 
ly; but Redwood’s yen for fair play 
bothered some of them. 


ORGANIZER: Enter Joseph Fay, head 
of New York Local 125, International 
Brotherhood of Operating Engineers. 
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Five years ago William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
fired Fay from a Newark, N.J., building. 
union job because he owned interests jn 
construction companies. Later Fay 
promised to sell out, and won reinstate- 
ment. Meantime, however, he had fallen 
out with Frank Hague, New Jersey po- 
litical boss and had moved to New York. 

New York’s Sixth Avenue subway 
now building, brought Fay and Red. 
wood into conflict. Fay controlled half 
a dozen building unions; Redwood, the 
sandhogs. Fay assured Samuel Rufus 
Rosoff, contractor for a link of the sub- 
way, that he need have no fear of labor 
trouble. ~ 

But he figured without Redwood— 
who had determined to organize all un- 
derground laborers in one union, after 
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(left)—New Jersey couldn’t induce him to leave Sixth Avenue 


the fashion of John L. Lewis’ Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization. He 
charged Fay worked hand in glove with 
Rosoff, and accused Fay’s men of under- 
cutting union wages. 

Early last month matters came to 4 
head. Both Fay and Redwood claimed 
for their men the exclusive right to 
shore up buildings along the subway 
route. Finally Redwood took action. 
Announcing he wouldn’t let his men 
work with the operating engineers, he 
called 700 men off the job, and 4000 
more off a Rosoff sewer project at 
Ward’s Island. Rosoff demanded and 
on Feb. 18 got an injunction against the 
strikers. Redwood defied the court's or- 
der—and he died the next night. 


SpenDER: John J. Breslin, Berget 
County Prosecutor, dug up a few post 
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‘Hocs’: Last week the murder of Norman Redwood re- 
uinded news readers of the 1,500 sandhogs who bore the 
world’s tunnels, roving from France to South America to 
(anada—wherever there’s work to be done in ‘high air.’ 
lhese underground specialists—mostly Swedish, Irish, Ger- 
man, and English—form a tight little clan proud of their 
calling and its danger. 

When they grub under a river, they work in heart-straining 
compressed air, sometimes 45 pounds per square inch above 
iormal. “High air’ is their lifeguard, the force which keeps 
water and muck out of their caissons. Occasionally things 
£0 wrong underwater—and no insurance company will take 
‘ sandhog’s money. 

) Digging New York’s $37,000,000 Midtown Tunnel, sand- 
iogs pictured here labored 20 feet below the Hudson River 
ind drove a 5,000-foot hole through the riverbed, from New 
lersey to Manhattan. 

Behind their steel ‘shield,’ they advanced 2 and 3 feet at 
, ume, and it was fifteen months before they ‘holed 
“irough’ (right) at the tunnel’s end. 


WIDE WORLD, INTERNATIONAL 
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BONNEVILLE: President Roosevelt last week sent to Congress the National Power Policy 
Committee’s recommendations for administration of the 70 per cent completed Columbia River 
dam at Bonneville, 60 miles from Portland, Ore. Indicating future policy for the New Deal’s 
national power program, the committee suggested Bonneville sell surplus power at production 


cost and give public agencies preference over private purchasers. 


At the same time army 


engineers rushed work on the $31,000,000 project’s spillway piers (above), in order to put the 


dam in operation before 1938. 





tive clues last*week. A 12-year-old Tea- 
neck girl said she saw three men in a 
Plymouth coach cruising near the Red- 
wood home just before the shooting. 
Police found a pistol in the roadside at 
near-by Hackensack. New York police 
proved the gun had fired one of the 
bullets that killed Redwood, but efforts 
to trace its serial number led nowhere. 

Pessimistic and optimistic by turns, 
Breslin concentrated on the labor angle, 
and questioned a dozen union leaders. 
Prominent in their charges and counter- 
charges was the name of Sam Rosoff. 

New York’s tin-horn sports love Ros- 
off—for the money he tosses around. 
The 54-year-old Russian Jew makes it 
and spends it quickly. He owns bus 
franchises, a $10,400,000 Brooklyn gar- 
bage-removal contract, a brewery, and 
the Hudson River Night Line of excur- 
sion steamers. He built $30,000,000 
worth of the city’s subways. He do- 
nates impartially to Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish charities. 

Rosoff never has to be pointed out. 
He always makes his presence felt. 
Whether shooting craps, betting on 
horses, discussing blondes, or merely 
asking for a match, he blusters, bellows, 
commands, and waves his fat arms. He 
plunks his feet on Wall Streeters’ desks. 
By raucously accosting friends in public 
places where they were ashamed to re- 
fuse him, he once sold $60,000 worth of 
tickets to a charity boxing match. His 
domineering ways annoy workers, busi- 
nessmen, and politicians alike. 


STATEMENTS: Last week a sandhog- 
union subordinate’s testimony implied 
Rosoff might have taken similarly di- 
rect action with Redwood. James Lynch 


told Prosecutor Breslin about a pre- 
strike conference. 


“After Rosoff and Redwood debated 
for quite a while, Rosoff jumped up... 
shook his hands under Redwood’s nose, 
gave him a shove, and said: ‘I'll kill 
you stone dead If this strike is 
called I’ll have you killed ... If you 
do anything like that you will be a dead 


,” 


man. You can tell that to the police’. 


Breslin promptly swore out a warrant 
to bring Rosoff to Bergen County for 
questioning. Secure in New York, Ros- 
off balked: “I’m not going to sit in the 
jug for anybody if I can help it.” He 
regaled the press with a detailed ac- 
count of his activities on the day of the 
murder; and he persuaded Aaron J. 
Levy, New York Supreme Court Justice, 
to release him from the warrant. 

Those who know Rosoff discounted 
the importance of Lynch’s statement. 
The Russian had little to gain by Red- 
wood’s death, since another sandhogger 
would succeed him as head of the union. 
Secondly, to get what he wanted, he 
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often resorted to such bluffing threats 
of violence. 

Breslin summed up all the bits of eyj. 
dence in a signed statement: “The cop. 
clusion seems unescapable that Sam 
Rosoff and Joseph Fay were involve 
in the plotting and appear to be directly 
responsible for the death of Norman 
Redwood.” 









IDAHO: Death Comes to a Lover. 
And Geynell Misses the Dance 














Kenneth Crowther fell in love sgjx 
months ago, and he never got over it. 
Sometimes he took Geynell Soom to a 
picture show or a dance, and often they 
rode together in his yellow roadster 
through the foothills, the sagebrush, and 
the cherry orchards around Emmett. 
Idaho. Geynell gave him her higb- 
school ring; and her blue eyes, auburn 
hair, and warm smile became dear to 
him. 

Geynell liked him well enough, but 
she was 20 and she had other things 
to do. She hired out as a servant in 
Emmett homes; her churchwork re- 
quired a good deal of her time; and she 
wanted to go out with other boys oc- 
casionally. Not long ago, she asked 
Kenneth to return her ring. 

Last week Mrs. Crowther noted that 
her son wasn’t eating enough for a 22- 
year-old. Kenneth had been out of work , 
since the Summer of 1934, and he had 
too much time on his hands for his own 
good, anyway. 

One night he visited the Sooms’ three- 
room home, and Geynell’s father said 
she was at church. The yellow road- 
ster parked beside the Latter-Day 
Saints Church, and Geynell came out 
of a side door at Kenneth’s call. She 
was happy, because the next night she 
was to be a maid of honor at the 
church’s annual ball. 

Then shock froze the others standing 
about the church. The boy seized her, 
threw her into the car, and drove away 
into the hills. Parked beside an irri- 
gation ditch, he talked to Geynell a 
long time, and his wild words frightened 
her. When she thought she had calmed 
him, she left the car and ran through 
the snow, toward home. She hadnt 
gone far before she heard a shot. 

The sheriff believed her story that 
Kenneth Crowther had killed himself, 
but Geynell didn’t feel like going to 
the ball. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 


Submitted to Congress a plan for control of 
sugar production and imports, to replace 
the Jones-Costigan Act, which expires 
Dec. 31, 1937. 

SENATE: 

Confirmed appointment of Paul V. McNutt, 

ex-Governor of Indiana, as High Com- 


missioner to the Philippines. 

Received Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill pro- 
jecting a $1,450,000,000 housing and slum- 
clearance plan, to be administered by a 
Housing Authority appointed by the Pres- 
ident. 

Sent to House a bill prohibiting photographs, 
sketches, or maps of vital military and 
naval defenses. 





Adopted resolution extending tax provisiers 
of Railroad Retirement Act. 


HOUSE: 

Sent to the President a bill authorizing ™ 
til June 30, 1939, the use of governme 
obligations as collateral for Federal Re 
serve notes. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Feb. 25) 















NG i ne das acd exdae 48ers $61, 6! 5,406 - 
DEORGIAUNES. 6k sc hciew stad euisdio $109, 140,201. 
BIGIAMGO 2c cccccccccccesceoves $1,547,235 
Pe. BONO DORR sc acicweoaee $2,034,475 
eee GORE sc cc cbscectecdoee $34,601,635,4 
*Oficial news not reported elsewhere in magazim 
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B R I TA I N : Mrs. Simpson, Gas, Haile Selassie, 


And Empire Trouble Interrupt Plans for Coronation 


Gossip concerning the Duke of Wind- 
sor and Mrs. Wallis Simpson, helter- 
skelter rearmament, and preparations 
for George’s VI’s coronation May 12 
give Britons plenty to think about. Last 
week the King’s subjects snatched at 
fresh news on all three topics. 

ANNOYANCES: On the French Riviera, 
Mrs. Simpson lost her sobriquet of “the 
hermitess of Lou Viei.” Emerging from 
the Old Place, picturesque villa owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Herman L. Rogers of 
New York, she stepped into Cannes so- 
ciety—and into a few annoyances. As 
she dined with friends at a fashionable 
cafe, her blue eyes flashed indignation: 
“I don’t like this. Can’t we have a 
screen so that people won’t stare?” 

At his castle retreat in Enzesfeld, 
Austria, Edward welcomed a royal visi- 
tor. From the Duke of Kent, his favor- 
ite brother, the ex-King learned of an 
impending settlement of his finances. 
London guessed Edward would receive 
$625,000 cash from the royal family 
and a $100,000 annuity from King 
George. 

Court intimates spun a piquant yarn 
about Edward’s demands that he be re- 
imbursed for the loss of a set of mag- 
nificent emeralds: Edward had pre- 
seated Mrs. Simpson with the priceless 
gems—-bequeathed him by his grand- 
mother, Alexandra, as adornment for 
his future Queen; Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin had made Mrs. Simpson 
hand them over to the crown jewels cus- 
todian. 

ARMS: In the House of Commons, Sir 
John Simon elaborated on the world’s 
most publicized arms program. The 
Home Secretary announced that Brit- 
ish factories had attained a daily out- 
put of 100,000 gas masks—a big stride 
toward the government’s goal of a free 
mask for every inhabitant of major 
cities. 

Citizens also learned that London’s 
projected anti-air-raid balloon defense 
—wire nets protecting strategic areas 
—would dangle from _ stratospheric 
heights; enemy pilots would have to use 
oxygen to surmount it. 

Nevertheless, to combat fires from 
incendiary bombs, authorities plan to 
train 200,000 auxiliary firemen in Lon- 
don and elsewhere. 

INVITATIONS: Meanwhile the question 
of foreign guests at the coronation 
brought Ellen Wilkinson, auburn-haired 
Labor M.P., to her feet. An expert 
Fascist-baiter, Scotland’s “Red Nell” 
wanted a guarantee “that this country 
Will not be insulted by the presence of 
Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering.” 

The Wilhelmstrasse, it seemed, had 
already picked the pompous Nazi No. 2. 
(Hitler himself couldn’t attend anyway 
—Britain does not invite heads of 
States, since awkward problems of prec- 
edence would arise. ) 

But the most startling coronation 


news came from Viscount Cranbourne. 
The 43-year-old Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs told Parliament—in 
“honeyed Oxford accents,” Italian for- 
eign correspondents acidly pointed out 
—that invitations to be represented had 
gone to Spain’s Leftist government and 


. to Haile Selassie, exiled Ethiopian King 


of Kings. 

Doubtless referring to the fact that 
Britain has not formally recognized 
Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia, offi- 
cials maintained that the bid to the 
bearded Lion of Judah represented “‘cor- 
rect diplomatic etiquette.” Secrecy 
veiled the exact form of the invitation; 
but London’s Ethiopian Legation as- 
serted that it had been addressed to “His 
Majesty, the Emperor of Ethiopia.”’ 

Rome newspapers—already filled with 
angry comments on London’s “anti- 
Fascist” rearmament—exploded with 
frenzied protests: “Incredible but true! 
The British Government invites a rep- 
resentative of the deserter Tafari [and] 
of Spain’s Red terrorism .. .”; the bid 
to Selassie (known as Ras Tafari be- 
fore he mounted his ill-fated throne) 
constituted an “insult” to King Victor 
Emmanuel, the real Emperor of Ethio- 
pia. 

Reports pictured Mussolini fuming 
in the Palazzo Venezia and hinted that 


Italy might jeopardize improved Rome- 
London relations by boycotting the cere- 
mony. 

From Bath, southern English spa 
where he has become a familiar figure 
in black cloak and derby, Haile Selassie 
promptly accepted the invitation. The 
Same day, rumor gained ground that 
the Negus would depute Ras Desta 
Demtu, his son-in-law and chief sur- 
viving rebel in Ethiopia. Twenty-four 
hours later, a Fascist firing squad (see 
page 16) rendered Desta Demtu in- 
eligible. 


THE EMPIRE: From Canada to India, 


Sun Never Sets on Britain’s Troubles 


Coronation trouble also simmered in 
empire outposts. 

In Dublin’s Parliament, Eamon de 
Valera snubbed King George by indicat- 
ing that the Irish Free State would not 
join other dominions in sending dele- 
gates. The lanky, mettlesome Free 
State President declared: “Our attitude 

. - must be one of detachment and 
protest.” 

Reasons: Erin is still “partitioned’”’— 
Northern Ireland, with Britain’s sup- 
port, clings tenaciously to its role as 
part of the United Kingdom; and the 
coronation service, though modified to 
conciliate Irish, Canadian, and other 
non-Protestants, “implies discrimina- 
tion” against Free State Catholics. 

On top of Dublin’s action, London re- 
ceived a jolt from India. Featuring a 
batch of other empire news, provincial 
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Ellen Wilkinson, M.P. and Fascist-baiter 





elections brought victories to the Na- 
tionalist Congress party, which demands 
complete independence from Britain and 
has already banned adherents from 
joining coronation festivities. 

InDIA: Aug. 2, 1935, George V 
launched Britain’s biggest empire legis- 
lative experiment. Signing the India 
Act, the late King enfranchised 35,- 
000,000 natives—one-tenth of India’s 
populace—including 6,000,000 women. 

The act provided for eleven Provin- 
cial Legislatures—popularly elected— 
and for a National Parliament of two 
chambers: a 375-man Assembly (lower 
house), to which Legislatures send 250 
members; native princes, 125; and a 
Council of State, selected by the people 
and the princes. 

A fortnight ago, balloting ended in 
the first provincial elections under the 
1935 Constitution. To reach the polls, 
many of the 33,000,000 voters mounted 
elephants and camels for long journeys 
through tiger-haunted jungles and 
snake-infested swamps. 

Vote counting, completed last week, 
showed that Nationalists—led by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, fiery Moscow-admir- 
ing Brahman—had won control of lower 
houses in five provinces including rich 
Madras, missed a sixth victory by one 
vote, and gained 715 out of 1,585 seats. 

These results disturbed but didn’t sur- 
prise London’s Colonial Office. Since the 
1935 Constitution does not give Indians 
absolute self-government (Britain’s 


Viceroy retains supreme control), Na- 
tionalists have sworn to “wreck” the 
Constitution. 

In Bombay last Saturday, England’s 
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old enemy, Mahatma Gandhi, emerged 
from three years’ retirement to confer 
with Congress strategists. Their first 
business was to decide whether Nation- 
alists should form provincial govern- 
ments or boycott the Constitution alto- 
gether. 





CANADA: “When will the first Social 
Credit dividend be paid? Will it be $25 
as promised? When will it be raised to 
$75?” 

This week, unpleasant Parliamentary 
questions await William Aberhart. 
Elected in August, 1935, Alberta’s evan- 
gelistic Premier promised to launch 
his Social Credit handout—$25 to $75 
monthly for every adult—within eight- 
een months. Otherwise, he would put 
his fate in the hands of the people. That 
pledge falls due Mar. 3. 

Sunday, addressing the Calgary Pro- 
phetic Bible Institute, Aberhart attrib- 
uted his failure to unfavorable economic 
conditions and “strenuous opposition”’ 
from financial interests. Vaguely re- 
affirming his faith in Social Credit, the 
Premier refused to quit immediately: 
“I am asking my followers to tell me 
what I should do. I am not interested 
in what my opponents think .. .” 

Other troubles harassed the almost 
bankrupt Aberhart government. Feb. 
23, Alberta’s Supreme Court outlawed 
the Premier’s Provincial Securities Act 
which halved government bond returns 
as of June 1, 1936. Four days earlier, 
the bench threw out his Reduction and 
Settlement of Debts Act, providing for 
repayment of private debts contracted 
before July 1, 1932, in interest-free in- 
stallments. Both laws, the court ruled, 
had*contravened Federal prerogatives 
in the field of interest payments. 

To ward off a flood of foreclosures re- 
sulting from invalidation of the Debts 
Act, Aberhart last week proclaimed a 
60-day moratorium. 

GoL_p Coast: Nine years ago, an 
elaborately raimented African knelt be- 
fore King George V. Honored for serv- 
ices to Britain—including World War 
contributions of dusky warriors and 








EUROPEAN 
General Graziani: Triumphant scourge 
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Sir Ofori Nana Atta, disciplinarian 


$25,000 cash—he rose Sir Ofori Nana 
Atta, Knight of the British Empire. 

Entertained by government officials, 
the Paramount Chief of Akyem Abuak- 
wa—tribal region of the East African 
Gold Coast colony—delighted guests by 
his genial smiles, golden crowns, and 
strange retainers. These included a 
“deputy drinker,” who took up where 
the potentate left off, and a small, black 
keeper of the chieftain’s ‘‘soul.” 

Last week, one of his glittering head- 
pieces got the stout 55-year-old Knight 
into something of a jam. In Accra, Gold 
Coast capital, two of Sir Ofori’s sons 
stood trial for stealing the $1,150 bauble. 
The potentate, a stickler for discipline, 
refused to relent. Both waywards went 
to jail. 
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Maintains 


ETHIOPIA: 
Reputation, Kills Bloodsucker 


V . 
iceroy 


Tax-ridden Ethiopians formerly called 
Haile Selassie’s greedy son-in-law, Ras 
Desta Demtu, “The Bloodsucker.” Arab 
revolutionists, brutally beaten into sub- 
mission from 1921 to 1931, learned to 
hate Marshal Rodolfo Graziani as “The 
Scourge of Tripoli.” , 

Last week the Scourge suppressed 
the Bloodsucker. 

For seven months, in the severest 
fighting of the Ethiopian war, Desta 
Demtu had skillfully held off Graziat! 
—given command of the Duce’s south: 
ern armies. Then, last May, when Haile 
Selassie fled his. capital in panic, thé 
chieftain followed his father-in-law 
Jerusalem. 
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The Negus retired to an English vil- 
la. The scrappy, knock-kneed Ras 
somehow managed to sneak back into 
unconquered Western Ethiopia, round 
up guerrilla bands, and harass Viceroy 
Graziani’s troops. 

Two weeks ago the Viceroy stood in 
Addis Ababa’s Menelik Square to ac- 
cept natives’ gifts. Suddenly the blacks 
surged forward, screaming: “Ras Desta 
Demtu is coming!” A shower of Ethio- 
pian hand grenades burst on Graziani, 
wounding the Marshal and several aides. 

But no Ras appeared to rescue the 
rioters. Seventy miles to the south, 
four Black Shirt columns closed in on 
Desta Demtu, and machine guns spat- 
tered a rocky gorge with the blood of 
the Negus’ last army. Four days later 
a Fascist firing squad executed the 
Bloodsucker. 

In Addis Ababa the Scourge further 
justified his reputation. Thirty thou- 
sand troops rooted through the mud 
huts of the capital’s 90,000 inhabitants 
and rushed 2,000 of them to jail charged 
with possessing rifles. All but a few 
hundred met Desta Demtu’s fate. 

Although still hospitalized, Graziani 
felt perky enough to cable his boss: 
“Duce, your orders have been carried 
out as usual... enabling us to devote 
ourselves to the task of empire build- 
ing. 

Mussolini expected the “liquidation” 
of Desta Demtu would also gain diplo- 
matic approval of Rome’s empire build- 
ing. Chief obstacle to Geneva’s recogni- 
tion of the Duce’s conquest has been the 
claim of the little Negus that his son- 
in-law still exerted sovereignty in West- 
ern Ethiopia. 


7 
AUSTRIA: Cheers 


New Member’s Mission to Fail 


Nazi Cause 


One day last week a curly-headed 
young man stood on the station plat- 
form at Buchs, Switzerland, and gazed 
across the fir trees to Austria. When 
his sister Adelaide boarded the Vienna 
train, Archduke Otto of Hapsburg 
stayed behind. 

But repeated rumors hold that some 
day soon the 25tyear-old Archduke will 
take the train at Buchs. Berlin knows 
that the dearest ambition of Austria’s 
Chancellor, Kurt von Schuschnigg, is to 
place Otto on the 750-year-old Haps- 
burg throne and thereby erect a power- 
ful barrier against German aggression. 
Berlin also knows that continued Nazi 
agitation has cooled Vienna’s friend- 
ship for Berlin, supposedly established 
by last July’s Austro-German pact. 

Last week Chancellor Hitler dis- 
patched to Vienna his Foreign Minister, 
Konstantin von Neurath. Austria’s 
turbulent Nazis, however—with cus- 
tomary imprudence—blasted von Neu- 
rath’s chances of success. Crammed 
five deep along Vienna’s resplendent 
Ringstrasse, some 15,000 greeted him 
with waves of “Heil Hitler!” Surging 
onto the boulevard they halted his car 
and shouted into the face of the em- 
barrassed Foreign Minister, who only 
jomed the Nazi party five weeks ago. 
Next day when the Nazis gathered 
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KEYSTONE 
Foreign Minister von Neurath saw .. . 


NEWSPHOTOS 
Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg .. . 
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but Archduke Otto saw only the trees 
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to give the Foreign Minister a similar 
send-off, Schuschnigg had an antidote. 
From Lower Austria he brought 30,000 
tough Heimwehr men and gave them 5 
shillings each, free beer, and cowhide 
bludgeons. As von Neurath departed, 
the roars of Schuschnigg’s massed 
Fatherland Front drowned out the 
Nazis’ scattered Heils. 

The only official result of the visit 
was the establishment of a meaning- 
less German cultural organization. But 
privately von Neurath could tell the 
Fuehrer: (1) disunity and bad leader- 
ship had hamstrung Austria’s Nazis 
(about one-third the population); (2) 
Schuschnigg’s Dictatorial grip had 
tightened; (3) Vienna would not in- 
crease its trade with Berlin if that 
meant giving the Reich credit. Von 
Neurath also had to report a rebuke to 
his inquiries about a Hapsburg restor- 
ation. 

Few really thought the Chancellor 
would attempt this as yet. Rumania 
and Yugoslavia still threaten military 
action if Otto returns—although 
Czechoslovakia, daily more fearful of 
becoming Germany’s Spain, might 
acquiesce. Further, Austria’s protector, 
Benito Mussolini, would have to ap- 
prove the restoration—an unlikely pos- 
sibility. 

Love: Sentimental Viennese last 
week related a pretty tale to explain 
Schuschnigg’s new firmness toward the 
Reich. 

A few months ago, they said, the 
Chancellor fell in love with a Hun- 
garian countess, mother of four chil- 
dren. Like Mrs. Simpson, she was seek- 
ing a divorce. 

Austria had opened its arms to Ed- 


. ward, a romantic British Prince fleeing 


his throne for the woman he loved. 
But Chancellor Schuschnigg is the 
pious Dictator of the most intensely 
Catholic State in Europe. His mar- 
riage to a divorcee would spell political 
ruin—and possible Nazi rule for Austria. 

According to the story, Schuschnigg 
patriotically hardened his heart and 
turned to battle the Swastika. 


HUNGARY: Two Days’ Madness 


Brings Miners to the Surface 


Oct. 17, 1934: Twelve hundred $2- 
a-week Hungarian miners—assist- 
ing fellow strikers driven stark mad 
by five dark, foodless days—evacu- 
ated the Thomen coalpit at Pecs, a 
mountain town 110 miles southwest 
of Budapest. 


Feb. 17, 1937: Steel-helmeted, gun- 
toting soldiers beat back angry Pecs 
coal miners who had attempted to seize 
pits. 

Feb. 23: Officials of the government- 
run Thomen mine rejected workers’ de- 
mands for 20 per cent more than their 
$3.60 weekly wages. A. night, 267 
strikers descended the 668-foot Thomen 
shaft, shutting off air and water pumps 
and flooding lower levels. Barricaded in 
gloomy galleries 350 feet below ground, 
they steeled themselves against self- 
made perils: deadly accumulating 
gases, explosions, and water that seeped 
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up 2 feet an hour. Leaders rationed 
food—for each man, a handful of pony 
fodder twice daily. 

Officials of the government-run mine 
lowered an ultimatum: “Get out or 
starve!” 

Feb. 24: Guards firing on relatives and 
sympathizers who demonstrated at the 
pithead, killed two women and one man, 
and wounded six. Authorities declared 
martial law and cut off families’ food 
supplies. 

From the mine’s depths, the strikers 
spoke: ‘We are determined to die like 
| 

After dusk, earth-muffied shouts, 
shrieks, and groans filtered eerily to the 
surface. Near midnight, seventeen gory 
strikers staggered to the tov. Down 
below, they panted, half-demented men 
—die-hard leaders and hunger-crazed 
rebels—battled with pickaxes © and 
hatchets. 

Feb. 26: Sullen, many bleeding from 
wounds, some mouthing gibberish, some 
limp across sturdier comrades’ shoul- 
ders, 250 “suicide” strikers emerged 
from the shadows. Next day, 146 re- 
ceived dismissal notices. 

Monday, 4,000 Pecs miners dropped 
tools in a general strike. 


JAPAN: Songbirds Sit Down to Gain 
Union but Officers Strike for Honor 


Duties of the geisha girl: to beguile 
bored Japanese gentlemen—mostly in 
public, sometimes in  private—with 
songs, dancing, conversation, and 
subtler charms. 

Last week, 300 Cherry Blossom song- 
birds went on strike. Trilling love bal- 
lads and swinging samisens (three- 


stringed banjos), the brightly kimonoed, ~ 


almond-eyed entertainers climbed 
Mount Shinki—near Osaka, Japan’s 
“Venice” and busiest city—and “sat 
down” in a Buddhist temple. There they 
planned to stay until geisha house op- 
erators granted their demands for col- 
lective bargaining rights and recogni- 
tion of the newly formed Geisha Guild. 


WIDE WORLD 
Duke of Seville, Malaga’s new governor 
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NEWS.-WEEK FROM EUROPEAN 


Thanksgiving in Malaga: Nurses wearing the Fascist emblem 


® Sunday, 150 ships’ officers staged a 
patriotic strike. They sought an apol- 
ogy from the Nippon Yusen Kaisha: 
Japan’s largest shipping company had 
failed to order hoisting of the Rising 
Sun flag during naval maneuvers re- 
viewed by Emperor Hirohito last Oct. 
29. 
7 


Against 


SPAIN: Reds Advance 


Rebels in Sewers and Tunnels 


In the temporary capital at Valencia 
last week Premier Largo Caballero 
threatened to resign “if treason and 
disloyalty last an hour longer.’”’ With 
this threat he secured the beginning of 
a much-needed single command for all 
Red forces: appointment of Gen. Jose 
Miaja, 68-year-old Asturian from Ovie- 
do, as supreme commander on the 
Madrid front. 

Despite this step toward ending para- 
lyzing internal friction, the greatest 
loyalist problem of the civil war re- 
mained: how to squeeze more men 
and supplies from Barcelona’s sullen 
Anarchists, who thus far have done 
little: fighting. 

Miaja opened his campaign by at- 
tacking Pinzarron (Big Talon) Hill, 
frorn which Franco’s guns have pound- 


ed the all-important Madrid-Valencia 
highway. For twenty bloody, futile 
hours wave after wave of loyalists 
flung themselves up the rocky slope 
only to be thrown back by blazing Fas- 
cist machine guns. 

Elsewhere the war went under- 
ground. Beneath Madrid’s University 
City alert Reds heard the boring of 
rebel miners. A dynamite charge made 
the Fascist tunnel a grave. 

In the north at Oviedo—most war- 
torn city—loyalists finally cracked a 
three-month siege and found the de- 
fenders had taken to the sewers. In 
muck and darkness the Red advance 
slithered to a stop. 


FACE-SAVERS: Although it agreed 4 
fortnight ago to _ blockade Spain 
against foreign aid—effective Mar. 6 

the Nonintervention Committee kept 
busy last week. Two days went to 
choosing a blue pennant with a yellow 
cross for the international fleet. 

Soviet pride took another two days. 
Refusing to risk its decrepit warships 
in the stormy Bay of Biscay, Russia 
demanded Mediterranean stations. Ger- 
many and Italy balked. Finally the 
Soviet accepted a bit of Oriental face 
saving and agreed to withdraw entirely 
if only offered the easier patrol. Por- 
tugal did likewise. 
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up 2 feet an hour. Leaders rationed 
food—for each man, a handful of pony 
fodder twice daily. 

Officials of the government-run mine 
lowered an ultimatum: “Get out or 
starve!” 


Feb. 24: Guards firing on relatives and 
sympathizers who demonstrated at the 
pithead, killed two women and one man, 
and wounded six. Authorities declared 
martial law and cut off families’ food 
supplies. 

From the mine’s depths, the strikers 
spoke: ‘‘We are determined to die like 
TMS. 6s 


After dusk, earth-muffied shouts, 
shrieks, and groans filtered eerily to the 
surface. Near midnight, seventeen gory 
strikers staggered to the tov. Down 
below, they panted, half-demented men 
—die-hard leaders and hunger-crazed 
rebels—hbattled with pickaxes and 
hatchets. 

Feb. 26: Sullen, many bleeding from 
wounds, some mouthing gibberish, some 
limp across sturdier comrades’ shoul- 
ders, 250 “suicide” strikers emerged 
from the shadows. Next day, 146 re- 
ceived dismissal notices. 

Monday, 4,000 Pecs miners dropped 
tools in a general strike. 


JAPAN: Songbirds Sit Down to Gain 
Union but Officers Strike for Honor 


Duties of the geisha girl: to beguile 
bored Japanese gentlemen—mostly in 
public, sometimes in  private—with 
songs, dancing, conversation, and 
subtler charms. 

Last week, 300 Cherry Blossom song- 
birds went on strike. Trilling love bal- 
lads and swinging samisens (three- 


stringed banjos), the brightly kimonoed, ~° 


almond-eyed entertainers climbed 
Mount Shinki—near Osaka, Japan’s 
* “Venice” and busiest city—and “sat 
down” in a Buddhist temple. There they 
planned to stay until geisha house op- 
erators granted their demands for col- 
lective bargaining rights and recogni- 
tion of the newly formed Geisha Guild. 
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NEWS-WEEK FROM EUROPEAN 


Thanksgiving in Malaga: Nurses wearing the Fascist emblem 


® Sunday, 150 ships’ officers staged a 
patriotic strike. They sought an apol- 
ogy from the Nippon Yusen Kaisha: 
Japan’s largest shipping company had 
failed to order hoisting of the Rising 
Sun flag during naval maneuvers re- 
viewed by Emperor Hirohito last Oct. 
29. 
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SPAIN: Reds 


Rebels in Sewers and Tunnels 


Advance Against 


In the temporary capital at Valencia 
last week Premier Largo Caballero 
threatened to resign “if treason and 
disloyalty last an hour longer.” With 
this threat he secured the beginning of 
a much-needed single command for all 
Red forces: appointment of Gen. Jose 
Miaja, 68-year-old Asturian from Ovie- 
do, aS supreme commander on the 
Madrid front. 

Despite this step toward ending para- 
lyzing internal friction, the greatest 
loyalist problem of the civil war re- 
mained: how to squeeze more men 
and supplies from Barcelona’s sullen 
Anarcaists, who thus far have done 
little fighting. 

Miaja opened his campaign by at- 
tacking Pinzarron (Big Talon) Hill, 
from which Franco’s guns have pound- 





ed the all-important Madrid-Valencia 
highway. For twenty bloody, futile 
hours wave after wave of loyalists 
flung themselves up the rocky slope 
only to be thrown back by blazing Fas- 
cist machine guns. 

Elsewhere the war went under- 
ground. Beneath Madrid’s University 
City alert Reds heard the boring of 
rebel miners. A dynamite charge made 
the Fascist tunnel a grave. 

In the north at Oviedo—most war- 
torn city—loyalists finally cracked a 
three-month siege and found the de- 
fenders had taken to the sewers. In 
muck and darkness the Red advance 
slithered to a stop. 


FacE-SAVERS: Although it agreed a 
fortnight ago to blockade Spain 
against foreign aid—effective Mar. 6 

the Nonintervention Committee kept 
busy last week. Two days went to 
choosing a blue pennant with a yellow 
cross for the international fleet. 

Soviet pride took another two days. 
Refusing to risk its decrepit warships 
in the stormy Bay of Biscay, Russia 
demanded Mediterranean stations. Ger- 
many and Italy balked. Finally the 
Soviet accepted a bit of Oriental face- 
saving and agreed to withdraw entirely 
if only offered the easier patrol. Por- 
tugal did likewise. 
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| THOUSANDS OF GE! 


Now you can shift witht 


Try this amazin ! 








No.1 CAR OF THE 


MODERATE PRICE FiE1p 


LEVERS DISAPPEAR! 


thpth hands on the wheel! 
ndéew way to drive! 


PRESTO! 


FLICK TO THE GEAR 
YOU WANT 


(Same familiar gear 
positions) 


CHANGE-O! 


“SPLIFT A TOE... AND 
GEARS SHIFT 


(You can forget the clutch 
pedal) 





A No. i CAR OF THE 


LOW PRICE FIELD 


You'll notice something different from any other popular car 
in America, the moment you step into a 1937 Hudson or Ter- 
raplane with Selective Automatic Shift. The gear shift lever has 
disappeared! And with it, all the “push and pull” work of gear 
shifting . . . all crowding of the front floor with gear shift and 
brake levers . . . all need to push a clutch pedal when shifting! 





Already, the hand gear shift has dis- 
appeared from more than one hun- 
dred thousand Hudsons and Terra- 
planes whose owners have driven 
more than a billion miles the new 
way. Daily, the total grows, as more 
and more motorists discover what it 
means to drive with the flick of a 
finger, the touch of a toe, while gears 
shift themselves. 


The Car Does All the Work 


One finger fits itself to a little lever, 
up at the steering wheel. Flick into 
the same familiar gear positions... 
there’s nothing new to learn. When 
you're ready for gears to shift... 
just lift your toe from the accelerator 
pedal ... and the car shifts gears for 
you, automatically. No need to push 
a clutch pedal. 


The Year’s No. 1 Advancement 


The Selective Automatic Shift is op- 
tional at small extra cost on all 1937 
Hudsons and Terraplanes ... not 
available on any other popular car. 
Of course, you can have the conven- 
tional gear shift lever if you wish... 
but we don’t believe you will, once 
you have experienced the greater ease 
and safety of this new way of driving. 


All Hudson and Terraplane dealers 
have extra cars available so everyone 
can try this only really new 1937 
automobile advancement. 


You'll find it just one of a big list 
of advantages, making these the No. 1 


Cars of their price classes with more 
of everything you want. 


America’s No. 1 Cars 


No. 1 in size and all-around roomi- 
ness ... 117-inch wheelbase in Terra- 
plane; 122 and 129 inches in Hudson, 
and 55 full inches of front seat com- 
fort for three, several inches more 
than in any other popular car. 


No. 1 in power, too .. . ranging 
from 96 horsepower in Terraplane, on 
up to 122 horsepower in Hudson 


Eight. 


Proved Performance, Economy 


No. 1 in performance and endur- 
ance ... the only 1937 cars to bring 
you proof with official American Auto- 
mobile Association records. 


Economy ... proved No. 1 among 
all popular cars in the recent 352-mile 
Los Angeles-Yosemite Economy Run. 
Hudson, 22.71 miles per gallon, best 
of all the Eights; Terraplane, 22 miles 
per gallon, beating every other lead- 
ing low priced car. Both marks certi- 
fied by the A.A.A. contest board! And 
each car carried five passengers and 
baggage — with no coasting allowed. 


Drop in at the nearest Hudson and 
Terraplane showroom. Go driving to- 
day ... tomorrow’s way. It’s new... 
interesting . . . exciting! Come and 
see for yourself. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd., Tilbury, Ontario 
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No longer need AAA inspectors visit farms to measure crop plantings. 
Now it’s done from the sky. Shaded districts are marked for aviation 
cameramen, whose photos clearly show every patch of woods and field 


Weather must be perfect for air camera shots; clouds blur the prints. 


att, 


District men indicate on photos what crops are grow 
on each field. A Rotometer traces the field’s outlin 
and computes within one per cent the correct acreag 
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SEC: Commission’s Investment Trust Inquiry 


Sheds Some Light on a Wall Street ‘Mystery Man’ 


Everybody knows of Mrs. Harrison 
Williams, “the world’s best dressed 
woman.” But what of Mr. Williams? 

Last week in Washington the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission gave 
thought to this Wall Street “mystery 
man.” During its probe of investment 
trusts, SEC let the public in on a se- 
cret; in 1929, Williams, one-time bicycle 
manufacturer, had pyramided an orig- 
inal investment of $2,000,000 into se- 
curities worth $612,000,000. The subse- 
quent crash squeezed the bubble down 
to $5,000,000. Current appraisal is 
about $16,000,000. 

SEC counsel sought to prove that 
this $16,000,000 tail wags a $2,500,000- 
000 dog in the public-utilities industry. 
The commission claimed that Williams, 
by owning controlling shares in the Cen- 
tral States Electric Corp., holds a con- 
trolling interest in one-sixth of the 
nation’s light and power properties. 

Objecting to the word control, Wil- 
liams admitted he exerted “an influence 
on management” of North American 
Co., North American Light & Power, 
Pacific Gas & Electric, Northern Na- 
tural Gas, Detroit Edison, United Light 
& Power, and American Water Works 

whose assets add up to more than 
$2,500,000,000. 


Prorits: The most astounding part 
of the Williams story concerned the 
appreciation in the share value of 
Central States Electric Corp.—from 
$10.50 a share in 1922 to $5,600 a share 
in 1929, a 53,000 per cent appreciation. 
According to the commission, Williams 
and his associates bought the stock as 
fast as it came on the market; then, 
at the inflated values, sold the shares 
to the investing public through a 
countrywide chain of banking houses. 

In subsequent hearings the com- 
mission proposes to show that those 
who bought the stock suffered heavy 
losses in the market crash—while the 
utility operating companies, sole source 
of income underlying the shares, suf- 
fered no diminution in profits from the 
manufacture and sale of power. 


BUTLER BROS.: The Policy Is 


Chain Stores vs. Chain Stores 


Sixty years ago a 24-year-old whole- 
sale dry-goods salesman, Edward Bur- 
sess Butler, asked one of his Boston 
customers why he didn’t pile all his 
slow-moving, low-priced items on one 
table and sell them for a nickel apiece. 
The customer tried it and found the 
Scheme an extraordinary success. 

Two years later Butler persuaded 
Jason Bailey, another bean-town mer- 
chant, to buy $800 worth of 5-cent 
8oods, That was the beginning of 
Bailey's, the first 5-cent store in the 





ACME 

Harrison Williams made a 

53,000 per cent paper profit 
world—opened the same year that 


Frank Woolworth set up his “five and 
dime” shop in Lancaster, Pa. 

Edward Butler and his two brothers 
also pioneered with another merchan- 
dising idea. In 1881, they issued the 
country’s first wholesale mail-order 


catalogue, “Our Drummer’’—nine years 
after Montgomery Ward’s first single- 
sheet price list for the retail trade. 



























By the time “E.B.” died in 1928, 
Butler Brothers had become the world’s 
largest wholesale house dealing in toys, 
kitchenware, school paraphernalia, and 
toilet goods. It is still that—with 80,- 
000 customers and seven huge distrib- 
uting houses packed with some 40,000 
items. But for the last twelve years 
the firm has been losing ground, at- 
tacked by the very chain-store system 
of 5, 10, 25-cent and $1 stores which 
sprang from E.B.’s smart retailing idea 
of 1877. 

Last week Butler Brothers’ 1936 re- 
port showed that President Frank 
Simpson Cunningham had begun to 
turn the tables on the chain stores. 
Sales totaled $81,000,000, a 10 per cent 
jump over the $73,000,000 level of both 
1934 and 1935. Earnings reached $1,900,- 
000, or more than $600,000 over the 
1935 return—despite bonuses of $330,- 
000 and a surplus-profits tax of $135,- 
000. This week Butler Brothers paid its 
common stockholders their second div- 
idend since 1930, as well as the first 
3714-cent dividend to its new preferred 
stockholders, 


Much of the credit for the company’s 
improved position belongs to the 70- 
year-old president. Son of an Indiana 
druggist, Cunningham talks, thinks, 
and acts more quickly than many of 
his executives. His nervous, driving 
energy carried him from his first job, 
as the late E.B. Butler’s stenographer 
in 1886, to the presidency in 1918. 


CHAINS: AS a mail-order house But- 
ler Brothers reached its zenith in 1925. 
Earnings that year topped $3,300,000. 

But the automobile and the concrete 
road were fast making the catalogue- 
minded farmer and the small-town cus- 
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TRUFFLES: French truffles provide a lucrative occupation for many a peasant—and con- 
stitute an important item in the country’s exports. The fungi, beloved by gourmets, grow as 
much as a foot under ground and frequently can be detected only by their odor. Truffle 
gatherers use pigs to smell out the delicacy. Once found, the truffles are snatched away before 


the pig can nibble at them. 
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tomer as antique as the outhouse; 
Woolworth, Kresge, Penney, Mont- 
_gomery Ward, Grant, and the fifteen or 
so other national chain stores were 
shrinking Butler Brothers’ market 
more and more each year—by squeez- 
ing out the independent merchant; and 
wholesalers were being called outmoded 
middlemen, doomed to follow the mail- 
order catalogue into obsolescence. 

President Cunningham didn’t believe 
it. But he did borrow the chain-store 
tactics of centralized buying, smart, in- 
sistent promotion, and effi- 
cient local management. But- 
ler Brothers, in short, be- 
came a chain-store jobber. 

Today Butler’ Brothers 
owns two small chains and 
advises two big ones. Owned 
chains are the 5, 10, 25-cent 
and $1 Scott Stores (113 
units) and the low priced, 
“junior department” Burr 
Stores (20 units). The com- 
pany uses these as field labo- 
ratories to discover what the 
consumer is likely to buy. 

The two chains which But- 
ler advises but does not own 
are the 5, 10-cent and $1 Ben 
Franklin Stores (3,000 units) 
and the “junior department” 
Federated Stores (1,500 
units). These are “voluntary” 
chains—Butler Brothers helps 
any prospective manager se- 
lect his store’s site, stock, 
employes, and equipment, but 
the manager has to put up 
the money, usually between 
5,000 and $15,000. 

In return for his Ben 
Franklin franchise the man- 
ager agrees to buy from 
Butler Brothers as many of 
his toys, pots, towels, dresses, 
and other miscellany “as is 
consistent with his own best 
interests.” This generally 
means that Butler gets any- 
where from 70 to 90 per cent 
of his purchases. The Fed- 
erated Stores are run the same way. 
Chief difference: goods are _ higher- 
priced, and the store signs are gold 
on buff instead of the gold on red that 
marks a Ben Franklin. 


Butler Brothers’ Ben Franklin and 
Federated Stores comprise the largest 
variety-goods chain system in the 
world. Last year they accounted for 
nearly 40 per cent of the $81,000,000 
worth of cheap luxuries and low-priced 
necessities that Butler sold. This is 
about what the catalogue brought in 
and twice the business done by the 
Scott-Burr group. Scott Stores earned 
a net profit of $232,400 in 1936, but the 
Burr Stores went $149,000 into the red 
after Butler Brothers closed six of them 
which were losing money. 


Two weeks ago, Butler Brothers an- 
nounced that twenty new Ben Franklin 
Stores will be opened this year in the 
Chicago district. Hitherto Butler has 
stayed out of Chicago for fear of of- 
fending old non-chain customers. But 
with voluntary chains looming as the 
way out for tax-threatened chain 
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stores, President Cunningham is prob- 
ably anxious to get into Chicago first. 

Cunningham has also changed another 
Butler policy. The firm now aims at 
the higher-priced department stores. 
Perhaps the fact that Marshall Field 
folded up its $18,000,000 wholesale 
business last year had something to 
do with this. At any rate, more than 
600 Butler salesmen are calling on 25,- 
000 Butler customers, showing them a 
“quality” line running from _ fur- 


trimmed coats to electric egg beaters. 





DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Clarence Saunders: ‘I expect to be worth $10,000,000’ 


Talking hard, these salesmen often 
prove that Butler not only can meet 
the manufacturer’s price but can fre- 
quently undersell him and beat his de- 
livery date. 


SAUNDERS: Piggly-Wiggly Man 
Plans to Open Keedoozale Store 


“Money came in so fast that ‘I never 
had time to count it. I don’t know 
what my income was, but I did figure 
over a period of months that I had 
been making $3,500 a day.” : 


When Clarence Saunders reminisces, 
he likes to fancy himself back at the 
head of the Piggly-Wiggly Corp. He 
founded that chain of self-service 
grocery stores more than two decades 
ago and by 1922 had more than 700 
branches in 250 cities. Then a plunge 


into the stock market wiped him out. 
Piggly-Wiggly went bankrupt and 

later was bought by the Kroger Grocery 

& Baking Co. 


Saunders had to curtail 
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his spendthrift habits—even giving up 
his “pink palace” in Memphis, Tenn, 
with its Italian marble facade, forma) 
gardens, and artificial lakes. The city 
bought the estate, converting it into a 
museum and public park. 


IpeEA: Today the former iron pud- 
dler is setting the stage for a come- 
back. This week he was rushing last- 
minute preparations for the Mar. 13 
opening of a new kind of grocery. 
Saunders calls it a Keedoozle store—,q 
sort of electrically operated 
Automat. 

Sample merchandise is dis- 
played behind rows of tiny 
glass windows, and the cus- 
tomer makes his purchases 
by inserting a notched rod 
into a “keyhole” beside each 
item he wants. The mech- 
anism automatically records 
the selections. 

When he has finished, the 
customer brings his “key” to 
the cashier, who inserts it 
in a master keyhole. This 
sends an electrical impulse to 
the stockroom, where the 
articles previously selected 
fall from slanting bins on to 
a moving belt that carries 
them to the cashier’s desk 
ready for wrapping. Simul- 
taneously, an adding machine 
totals the customer’s bill. 

It cost Saunders $15,000 to 
equip his Keedoozle, most of 
the money coming from 
financial backers in New 
York. But he retains sole 
patent rights to the me- 
chanical apparatus, which he 
conceived himself. His own 
plant in Memphis manufac- 
tures the equipment. 

If the local store proves 
successful, he plans to sell 
the idea to grocers through- 
out the country. Its chief 
advantage: hundreds of cus- 
tomers, according to Saun- 
ders, can be served by three employes 
—one to act as cashier, another to re- 
fill the bins in the stockroom, and a 
floor clerk to show new customers how 
to operate the apparatus. In addition, 
the Keedoozle prevents people from 
handling merchandise—making possible 
considerable savings on _ perishable 
products like tomatoes. 


ExpecraTion: After his Piggly-Wig- 
gly failure, Saunders borrowed $2,900 
from a former employe and launched 
a second grocery chain, Clarence 
Saunders Stores. Piggly-Wiggly’s new 
owners went to court seeking to re- 
strain the use of his name, but Saunders 
won the suit and jubilantly changed 
his corporate title to Clarence Saunders, 
Sole Owner of My Name. In October, 
1930, that venture also drifted into 
bankruptcy. 

Previous failures haven’t affected 
Saunders’ disposition. At 55—generous, 
improvident, and always smiling—he 
feels the Keedoozle is his biggest idea 
yet. “A year from now I expect to be 
worth $10,000,000.” 
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CLOTHES: Tailors Recommend 
Budgets for All Beau Brummels 


How much should the well-dressed 
man spend on clothes? 

Last week at its eighteenth annual 
meeting, held in the Hotel Commodore, 
the New York Custom Cutters Club 
supplied the answer. According to the 
club—-whose membership includes 250 
cutters and merchant tailors through- 
out the country—a young blade making 
$25 a week should spend 14 per cent of 
nis salary ($3.50 a week) on finery. 
Sample budget: 

One felt hat 

One straw hat................ 

Two pair shoes at $5.................... 

OE TEE coscsensennes ees 

Ten pairs socks. 

Underwear and pajamas 

Ties and scarf... 

ee 

New suit each year........................ 

Overcoat: two in three years at 

a yearly average of about 

Incidentals, handkerchiefs, 

sweaters 


Yearly total 

In the club’s opinion, a $100-a-week 
man should spend 12 per cent of his 
salary, or $624 annually, on clothes. He 
can afford three pairs of $10 shoes; 
three suits, each costing in the neigh- 
borhood of $100. On the clothes budget 
of the captain of industry making up- 
wards of $500 a week, the club really 
splurged: six new suits a year at $150 
each; three hats at $20 each; a Winter 
overcoat at $200; a Spring coat at $150; 
and everything else in proportion. 

About 30 per cent of the clothes worn 
by American men are custom-made. 
In 1932 the business fell to 35 per cent 
of that done in 1929; last year most 
tailors did well over half of that done 
in 1929. Prospects for 1937 are good: 
the male of the species has a little more 
money to spend; he is becoming more 
clothes conscious all the time; and he 
takes more frequent vacations, thus re- 
quiring a more varied wardrobe. 


+ 
X-RAY: All-Seeing Eye Finds 
Defects in Foodstuff and Metal 


For seventeen days in mid-January 
the worst frost since 1913 descended on 
California’s $100,000,000 citrus-fruit in- 
dustry. Despite frantic efforts of grow- 
ers to heat their orchards with smudge 
pots, 35 per cent of this year’s crop of 
oranges, lemons, and grapefruit were 
frozen and consequently unfit for ship- 
ment. 

Lest citrus growers in other States 
wean consumers away from California’s 
products, it was imperative that the 
spoiled fruit be kept off the market. 
The problem was how to separate the 
good fruit from the bad. Doctors use 
X-rays to see through human flesh; 
why not X-ray orange skins? 

The California citrus men got in touch 
with the General Electric X-ray Corp. 
—Ssubsidiary of G-E. The X-ray com- 
pany suggested its recently developed 
unit, the fluoroscope, costing anywhere 
from $2,600 to about $3,500. It has 
been used sucessfully in detecting dam- 
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WIDE WORLD, ACME 
CONCRETE IDEA: Last week in Bethesda, Md., this concrete house went up in eight hours 


—about 1,600 hours faster than the usual building time for a concrete house. The invention 
of a Swedish-born engineer, Karl P. Billner, does the trick. 

Concrete mixed in the regular way is poured into forms. But—here’s the new idea—large 
vacuum mats line the inside walls of the molds. A vacuum pump sucks the excess water out 
of the concrete and at the same time atmospheric pressure forces the concrete into the spaces 
left by the water. Concrete thus treated dries in 20 to 30 minutes and—preliminary tests in- 
dicate—is 60 per cent stronger than ordinary-dried concrete. 
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X-raying oranges to detect frost damage: Perfect fruit shows up dark 
and solid; the mottled, streaky image indicates spoilage (see insert). 


aged food products and in locating for- 
eign bodies inadvertently introduced in- 
to products during their manufacture. 

Demonstrators put both good and 
bad oranges into the machine. On the 
fluoroscopic screen damaged fruit pro- 
jected a mottled, streaky image easily 
distinguishable from the solid, dark 
picture—indicating proper juice distri- 
bution—of the good fruit. 

As a result growers placed orders 
for 100 fluoroscopes. Although esti- 
mated cost will run close to $300,000, 
the purchasers considered the expendi- 
ture warranted. 

: Last week the first two fluoroscopes 

were shipped. Chicago factory em- 
ployes, working in two shifts to finish 
the job, expect complete delivery by 
the middle of April. 

At present General Electric does the 
lion’s share of the X-ray business. West- 
inghouse Electric entered the field about 
five years ago but to date has offered 
G-E no real competition. The Kelly- 
Koett Manufacturing Co. of Covington, 
Ky., also picks up a few crumbs from 
the G-E table. 


SeEcRETS: Manufacturers of foodstuffs 
are sometimes sued because a consum- 
er is made ill either by eating imper- 
fect food or by swallowing a tack or 
piece of wire in their product. Many 
companies avoid this hazard by pass- 
ing their candy, coffee, tinned goods, 
packaged breakfast foods, or other 
products—on endless conveyor belts— 
beneath the fluoroscopic screen. Pierced 
by the all-seeing eye of the X-ray, the 
object reveals in an instant its inner- 
most secrets to an inspector. 

Different types of machines (radio- 
graphic units costing from $4,000 to 
$20,000) are also used to find flaws in 
metals. In much the same way that a 
doctor takes an X-ray picture, and 
sometimes just as beneficially, radio- 
graphic equipment takes individual pic- 
tures of castings and weldings. 





The landing carriage of an airplane 
gives way as it hits the ground, and 
the plane crashes; the steering knuckle 
of a speeding automobile snaps, and 
the car careens over an embankment; 
a boiler bulges, and there is an explo- 
sion. When the radiographic unit lo- 
cates flaws such as cracks, gas cavi- 
ties, or inclusions, the casting pro- 
cedure can be quickly rectified—a sav- 
ing of both time and material. As an 
added precaution, finished castings can 
be rechecked by X-ray. 


Used for many industrial purposes, 
the X-ray is rapidly becoming a power- 
ful factor in modern business. It dis- 
tinguishes real from cultured pearls, 
determines the lubricating qualities of 
oil, or tells whether an oil painting has 
been forged or touched up. Museums 
are even using the X-ray to explore the 
secrets of ancient mummy cases un- 
opened for thousands of years. 


° 
WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Meeting in Chicago, the general 
chairmen of sixteen standard railway 
unions—representing some 800,000 men 
—decided to ask for an increase of 20 
cents an hour for all railway employes. 
Coupled with the recent demands of 
five other carrier unions (total mem- 
bership, 300,000), the increase would 
add $360,000,000 to the railroads’ an- 
nual labor bill. 


® Nearly 83 per cent of the beer con- 
sumed in this country, according to 
Brewery Age, is sold in eleven States: 
New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Ohic, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, 
Missouri, California, Minnesota, and 
Indiana. New York State drinks 
8,561,443 barrels out of a national an- 
nual total of 52,942,739. 


® Alleging that the SEC registration 
statement of the Kreuger & Toll bond- 
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holders’ protective committee—headeg 
by former Secretary of State Bain. 
bridge Colby—contained misstatements 
and omissions, the Securities and Fx. 
change Commission held hearings to 
determine whether the commission 
should prevent the Colby committee 
from soliciting further deposits of de- 
bentures. Colby testified that last 
autumn the committee had voted itsels 
and its attorneys remuneration aggre. 
gating $290,000, equivalent to $330 for 
each $1,000 debenture deposited with it, 


® The price of copper advanced both 
here and in London to the highest 
levels in about seven years—result of 
speculative buying in anticipation of 
war. British traders heard rumors 
that official steps might be taken to 
curb the boom in war materials on the 
London Metal Exchange. 


© To form the nucleus of an ideal in- 
dustrial community, Henry Ford an- 
nounced he will build a parts factory 
in Ways, Ga. In the fulfillment of this 
Ford dream, Waysans will be employed 
exclusively and will do duty not only 
at the plant but also on surrounding 
farms. 


® First to be sold at public auction 
in two years, one of the rare 24-cent air- 
mail stamps of the 1918 issue—on which 
the plane in the center is upside down 
—brought $3,200. 


© “Working for the good of the sole,” 
the National Federation of Master Shoe 
Rebuilders held its third annual con- 
vention, in Chicago. Speakers declared 
that the shoe-repair industry, recently 
a little down at the heel, is getting back 
on its feet. One reason: a new method 
makes it impossible to detect resoling 
on women’s shoes. For years too proud 
to wear “rebuilt” shoes, women are 
now becoming good customers. 


© Alfred P. Sloan Jr., president of 
General Motors, announced that he will 
personally endow a foundation to be 
devoted to the “increase and diffusion 
of economic knowledge.” Harold S. 
Sloan, his brother, will take care of 
directing the work. 


® Under terms of a new Anglo-Cana- 
dian trade agreement, Canada lowered 
tariffs on 179 imports from other parts 
of the British Empire. To free trade 
from “fettering restrictions,” the reduc- 
tions of about $6,000,000 affect the 40 
per cent of Canadian imports from the 
United Kingdom now subject to duty. 
In return for the preferences given 
British goods, Canada obtained a guar- 
antee of free entry into the British 
market for about $250,000,000 of the 
$450,000,000 worth of exports it sends 
to Britain in prosperous years. 


© “Over 1,000,000 men, women, and 
children now maintain permanent resi- 
dence in over 300,000 trailers,” esti- 
mates Freeman Marsh in his book 
“Trailers,” published last week. Marsh's 
book and another recent volume, 
“The Trailer Home” by Blackburn 
Sims, tell where to buy trailers, their 
cost, how to keep house in them—and 
even contain a discussion of the perplex- 
ing bathroom problem. 
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PRIVILEGE: Court Says Pulpit 
Rebuke Can’t Rank as Slander 


The Rev. Walter Shoemaker Pond, 
rector of St. Barnabas’ Church, Chica- 
go, suffers a situation common to many 
Episcopal clergymen: some of his par- 
ishioners (two-fifths of the 800) are 
high church; the others, low church. 
For this reason the high-church rector 
compromises on ceremonial, alternating 
his services between the simple low- 
church and the ornate high-church 
forms. 

On plain speaking, however, Father 
Pond makes few compromises. Three 
years ago this month, for instance, he 
climbed into his oak pulpit and startled 
his congregation with remarks that led 
to a slander suit. 

“One of the weaknesses of modern 
times is the inability of the Church to 
face the realities of life. Accordingly, 
I tried my best to dodge this sermon 
today. 

“At college I met a young man who 
said he had to go out with young ladies 
for his health. I said: ‘You will ruin 
her. How would you like that to hap- 
pen to your sister?’ Men are hot and 
cold like thermometers. They go up 
and down. 

“The members of the choir, who 
know music, go up when the music 
says go down, and go down when the 
music says go up. Then they stop 
when they should sing, and sing when 
they should stop. 

“The most popular bachelor vestry- 
man calls on the most prominent widow 
of the parish and goes joy riding Sat- 
urday nights and well into the early 
hours of the morning. Then they come 
to church and give orders to the organ- 
ist, who in turn wrecks the music.” 

To many it may have seemed rather 
vague and confusing, but Father Pond 
quickly ended any doubts. He conclud- 
ed by reading the excommunication of 
Thomas Bouchier, the bachelor; Mrs. 
Maude Lavery, the widow; and Miss 
Mabel Oberhart, the organist. 

Later the priest relented and apolo- 
gized from the pulpit: he was some- 
what chagrined to think that his sermon 
had been interpreted as a charge of im- 
morality. He said he meant that the 
three persons “either lost so much sleep 
or were in such an unpoised condition 
that they couldn’t properly take part 
in the services.” 

This explanation did not appease 
Bouchier. Though the rector also 
apologized privately to him, the 53- 
year-old former chief clerk for the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., remained 
adamant: “I forgive you but I can’t 
forget. Your words were unjustified.” 
Bouchier then instituted a $50,000 
slander suit against the priest. 

Last week Father Pond’s red stone 
church was packed with parishioners 
who came to congratulate the rector on 
his victory. The day before, Judge 
Cornelius J. Harrington of the Circuit 
Court had ruled: “I am constrained to 
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hold that the defendant . . . was vested 
with certain definite powers and 
authority by virtue of his office accord- 
ing to canon law, in addition to privi- 
leges established by long usage in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, all of 
which authorized him to deal with 
members for any misbehavior or mis- 
conduct and to administer proper pun- 
ishment by way of rebuke, censure, or 
suspension.” 
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GIANT: 8-Foot-High Boy Avoids 


Gapers, Moans Lot—and Grows 


Most circus giants are about 6 feet 
10 or 11 inches. Ten-gallon hats and 
high-heel boots—some built up with 
additional ‘“‘lifts’——make their height 
look more imposing. Then, for con- 
trast, they are usually assigned freak- 
show stalls next to the midgets. 


INTERNATIONAL 
The Three Little Wadlows and How 
They Grew: Robert, 18, world’s most 
gigantic giant; brother Eugene, 14; 
and knee-high Harold, 31-year-old 
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In Alton, Ill., last week Robert Wad- 
low had to resort to none of these 
dodges as he posed for press photog- 
raphers on his nineteenth birthday. 
From heel pads to head crown the 435- 
pound youth measures 8 feet 6 inches. 
He is the tallest human being in re- 
liable medical history. 

He,.of course, sleeps in an enormous, 
specially made bed and has‘to duck 
ceiling-light fixtures in his family’s 
modest home. His size 36 shoes cost 
$90 a pair. 

The best authentic information thus 
far available about Robert Wadlow 
was supplied in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association three 
weeks ago by Dr. Charles D. Humberd, 
40-year-old Missouri expert on giant- 
ism. 


“He has,’”’ Dr. Humberd wrote, “been 
bothered much by the curious, who 
want to see such a freak. His parents 
have come to resent these intrusions 

. . They would like to have the lad 
regarded as an ordinary 18-year-old 
boy ...and are unduly resentful of the 
fate which has fashioned him on so 
preposterous a scale. He makes his 
pocket money by posing for photo- 
graphs, for which his charges are 
variable and modest... 

“A lavish and continued expenditure 
of much cajolery, flattery, servility, 
wheedling, and exaggerated politeness, 
and persistence is necessary to secure 
any information about him. His ex- 
pression is surly and indifferent, and 
he is definitely inattentive, apathetic 

. disinterested, unfriendly, and an- 
tagonistic. His frequently voiced plaints 
are ‘It’s not my fault that I am this 
way’ and ‘I didn’t have anything to do 
with my getting to be like this’... He 
is introverted and morose, though 
newspaper stories, usually quoting his 
schoolteachers, say that he is alert and 
intelligent ... 


“All functions that we attribute to 
the highest centers in the frontal lobes 
are languid and blurred ... His appe- 
tite is enormous... his daily food con- 
sumption averaging some 6,000 calories 
and often running to 8,000... [The 
average man needs 3,300 calories per 
day]. 

“At birth he weighed 814 pounds 
..- At 6 months he weighed 30 pounds 
and at 18 months his weight was 67 
pounds. At 5 years he was 5 feet 4 
inches tall... 


“His blond hair is fine and very 
thick; his skin is fair, cold, moist, 
elastic and stretched, and very pallid 

. . His lips are thick, heavy, and 
pale ... His voice is a weak bass, 
thick, husky, and mumbling . . . The 
external genitalia are quite small... 
The pubic hair is scanty, and there is 
no body hair His fingers are 
‘double-jointed,’ and they curl them- 
selves up in bizarre positions and as- 
sume ungainly and gruesome postures 
. His feet are disproportionately 
large and he is very flat-footed; his 
toes are misshapen... 

“His walk is a_ slow, laborious, 
shoulder-hunching shuffle. Like most 
other giants, he is especially prone to 
trophic ulcers and indolent infections 
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of the feet, which have caused him 
much grief. All sensations ... are 
_void and blank below the ankles . 

“He is unaware of a wrinkle in his 
sock or of a foreign body inside his 
shoe until a blister, followed by an 
ulcer, is formed, and only then do the 
general symptoms of a systemic re- 
action arouse him .., .” 


id 
MACHINE: ‘Purple Cow’s’ Author 


Turns Into Mechanical Genius 


Forty-three years ago, Gelett Burgess 
was an instructor at the University of 
California. When he harnessed his 
M.I.T. engineering education to the job 
of pulling down a statue he disliked, in- 
dignant authorities fired him. 

Burgess turned to writing and pub- 
lishing. The first issue of his little 
magazine Lark carried his famous 
“Purple Cow” (“I’d rather see than be 
one”) quatrain. Going on to book 
writing, he piled up an impressive heap 
of nonsense. His “Goops and How to 
Be Them” set a new nursery-rhyme 
vogue; his “Unabridged Dictionary” 
tickled ribs with its “collection of 
words you have always needed.” At 
least two Burgess words—blurb and 
bromide—crept into more serious lexi- 
cons. 

In 1925, the writer skipped off to 
Paris for a ten-year exile (‘while I 
don’t care much for French, I like 
France’). Two years ago the 59-cent 
dollar chased him and thousands of 
other expatriates back home. 

Burgess returned to engineering and 
in his suite in New York’s old Hotel 
Imperial tinkered on a machine of his 
own invention. Last week the dapper, 
bright-eyed author proudly displayed 
his creation to reporters. 

From the top of a box the size of a 
small home radio sprouted a bewilder- 
ing array of manicure sticks, pillboxes, 
spools, toothpicks, and matchboxes. 
Burgess explained: “It took me about 
six weeks to get it in its present state. 
The red parts move parallel to the 
table in the XY plane; the green parts 
move perpendicular to the table—that’s 
the YZ plane; and the yellow parts 
move in the ZY plane. 

“This, understand, is an unfinished 
model . .. One thing that I dislike 
about the model is that it has too many 
regular motions; also, it’s a little too 
simple. I imagine that when it is 
finished it will be about the size of a 
house—a large house .. .” 

At the throw of a switch, the ma- 
chine rasped into action. Burgess ex- 
plained further: “This machine does 
nothing. And since it does nothing it 
is very restful, just the way nonsense 
is restful. If it made shoes or carpet 
tacks or cigarettes you’d get tired of 
a 

At this point the machine ground to 
a stop. Unperturbed, Inventor Burgess 
repaired its innards with a pair of 
shears. “That’s another thing I like 
about it—it’s so inefficient. This ma- 
chine is always breaking down. 

“Anyone can make a machine that 
works,” he concluded. 
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AVIATION | 








WIDE WORLD 
Last week’s aviation news was on the “maybe” side. New York might make its North 


Beach, Long Island, airport into an elaborate transatlantic air terminal. Day by day Colonel 
Lindbergh, making his leisurely way across India, was feared lost (but wasn’t). Eugene L. 
Vidal, director of the Bureau of Air Commerce, submitted his resignation to Secretary of Com 
merce Daniel Roper; it probably would be accepted. 

One thing definite: the Waterman Arrowplane Corp. of Santa Monica, Calif., announced 
the world’s first roadable airplane (roadable autogiros not counted). Once the Arrowhbile 
(pictured above) arrives at an airport, a few simple operations quickly remove the entire 
wing; a clutch disconnects the 100-horsepower Studebaker engine from the propeller and 
connects it to the rear wheels. Presto—an automobile capable of 70 miles per hour (air speed 
120). Waldo Waterman, inventor, says mass production may reduce the retail price to $1,200. 
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Gelett Burgess writes and invents 
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N.E.A.: Pedagogues Convene, 


Discuss, Approve, Decry, Elect 


New Orleans opened its arms to 11,- 
000 strangers last week. The well-be- 
haved, liberal-spending visitors heard 
Negro spirituals, sat down to a Creole 
preakfast under the Dueling Oaks in 
City Park, were showered with 10,000 
camellias, thronged department stores, 
and went to night clubs. 

Delegates and onlookers at the 67th 
annual convention of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the army of visitors 
received praise from almost everyone 
except Mile. Corrine and the ‘24 gor- 
geous girls” of her Centennial Revue. 
The educators shunned her apple dance 
for the movies “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“As You Like It.” 


PROBLEMS: For ‘six days the Munic- 
ipal Auditorium echoed with hundreds 
of addresses and discussion groups on 
subjects ranging from school ventilation 
to complex curricular questions. Negro 
delegates—less than 100—sat in special 
sections. Though the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, which gives its money for Negro 
education, withdrew from the conven- 
tion in protest of this segregation, city 
officials refused to defy local custom. 


As in previous conventions, social and 
economic problems got as much con- 
sideration as purely educational issues. 
The delegates favored the Universal 
Draft Bill which specifies conscription 
of all national resources in time of war; 
a Congressional measure which would 
allocate $100,000,000 to schools; and the 
repeal of the District of Columbia’s 
“red rider,” prohibiting teachers from 
expounding communism in the Dis- 
trict’s schools. 


Running true to form, professors 
from Columbia University’s Teachers 
College made most of the headlines. At 
a meeting of the left-wing organization 
named in his honor, Prof. John Dewey, 
Columbia’s philosopher, pleaded to keep 
school children free from “indoctrina- 
tion.” 


At the same meeting Profs. Jesse E. 
Newlon and George S. Counts, both of 
Teachers College, persuaded 31 mem- 
bers of the John Dewey Society to sign 
a telegram to Mr.-Roosevelt approving 
his judiciary proposals. They also gave 
the President some advice: he should not 
confine his appointments to lawyers but 
should include laymen to represent such 
groups as farmers, labor, civil liberties, 
humanitarian interests, and racial mi- 
horities. 


Comment on this suggestion of the 
non-official society varied considerably. 
James H. Hope, South Carolina super- 
intendent of schools, said: “Boy, I’m 
for the change 100 per cent.” Carroll 
G. Pearse, former Milwaukee supervi- 
Sor of schools, snorted: “Dewey’s daffy.” 

Newspapers commented, too. The 
New York Times, considering Dewey’s 
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speech against indoctrination with the 
telegram to the President, editorialized: 
“The child in primary school must be 
allowed to think for himself, but Charles 
Evans Hughes must not.” 


Hardly had members of the John 
Dewey Society been taken to task by 
The Times for this seeming inconsist- 
ency than the whole convention laid 
itself open to the same charge. Though 
most of the educators upheld the Presi- 
dent’s wish to set a retiring age for Su- 
preme Court Justices, they signed a pe- 
tition asking Dean William F. Russell 
to keep Prof. William H. Kilpatrick on 
active duty—thus breaking a Teachers 
College rule that its staff must retire 
at 65. 

Dean Russell acceded: he announced 
the proponent of progressive education 
would stay another year and give a 
special series of lectures. 


Fap: At the 1932 convention, Prof. 
George S. Counts—an admirer of the 
Soviet system—urged his listeners to 
create “a vision of a future America im- 
measurably more just and more noble 
and beautiful than the America of to- 
day.” 

Last week Counts’ superior, Dean 
Russell, told educators that “Utopia 
construction” is a fad which “has run 
its course.”’ Claiming education “for a 
new social order” achieves nothing but 
converts for fascism and communism, 
he urged teachers to stick to ‘“‘the mid- 
dle of the road’’—since social change, 
though popular today, may turn out to 
be “like the English sparrow in Amer- 
ica... nothing but a pest.” 

Other matters of opinion were dis- 
cussed in the department’s annual year- 
book, “The Improvement of Educa- 
tion.” Frankly pinkish in tone, the 
eleven compilers jabbed at Father 
Coughlin and William Randolph Hearst, 
commented on the “conspicuous suc- 
cess” of the Soviet system, and in a 
roundabout way belittled the American 
system which no other country “has 
matched” in tolerating “‘a low order of 
political thug in any kind of office— 
even on the bench of our highest court.”’ 
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ELECTION: Before the convention 
closed, delegates chose Charles B. Glenn, 
superintendent of schools, Birmingham, 
Ala., for the department’s president. 
Except for four years getting a bach- 
elor’s degree at Harvard, the lanky 55- 
year-old educator has devoted his whole 
life to work in his native Alabama. In 
Birmingham, where he has been as- 
sociated with the school system since 
1898, he takes a prominent part in Ma- 
sonic and Methodist circles and almost 
every day spends some time at his 
daughter’s home playing with his 
3-year-old grandson. 

“I’m not one of those who feels he 
has got to save the world,” Glenn said 
last week. For this reason he felt it 
was “silly” of the delegates to waste 
time passing resolutions which “don’t 
influence Congress in the least.” 

PROGRESSIVES: Some of the New Or- 
leans delegates went home via a St. 
Louis stopover to attend the sessions 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. 


The convention’s admiration for John 
Dewey wasn’t cooled by the professor's 
failure to show up at a dinner in his 
honor: speakers lauded the 77-year-old 
educator as “the father of progressive 
education,” and delegates made him 
their honorary president. The active 
post went to Will Carson Ryan Jr. of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching and former edu- 
cation editor of The New York Evening 
Post. 

The New Orleans gathering spent 
some time on social-economic problems; 
the 2,000 delegates at St. Louis gave 
nearly all three days to them. Members 
protested to Yale University against the 
dismissal of Prof. Jerome Davis, al- 
legedly on the grounds of his economic 
radicalism, and rebuked St. Louis’ 
school board for its ban against hiring 
teachers who are members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Lest its at- 
titude toward labor be construed as 
mere lip-service, some convention mem- 
bers joined striking employes in picket- 
ing the National Underwear Co. 
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After a Creole breakfast N.E.A. delegates joined the ladies in “ring-around-a-rosie” 
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STAGE: Federal Theatre Strikes 
At Utilities’ Evils With ‘Power’ 


At the Ritz Theatre, New York, the 
Living Newspaper unit of the Federal 
Theatre Project is now producing 
Power. A symphony of theatrical de- 
vices from lantern slides to soliloquies, 
it projects a provoking argument for 
public ownership of utilities. 

This edition of the living newspaper 
indicates that Morris Watson’s new 
theatrical form has grown up. Three 
preceding newsreels sputtered like the 
histrionics of inarticulate youngsters. 
Now drama, information, and acting 
pour through the mold of adroit pro- 
duction. ; 

Started last year by the former As- 
sociated Press reporter, under the spon- 
sorship of the Newspaper Guild of New 
York, the project went through all 
stages of adolescence. At first Wat- 
son tried to give jobs to every jobless 
newspaper man he could think of—and 
the results had all the earmarks of his 
charitable intent. 

So he changed procedure. For 
“Power” a large staff worked up re- 
search; this funneled through one 
theatre-wise writer, Arthur Arent; fi- 
nally Brett Warren, the director took 
the smooth, entertaining script and 
whipped it into an arresting theatrical 
evening. Watson followed through by 
providing a capable cast—topped by 
the red head of Norman Lloyd, who 
plays John Citizen. 

It. is theatre with a purpose, a cru- 
sade against the evils of monopoly. Ver- 
bal swords slash against such old Amer- 
ican institutions as holding companies; 
- mighty battle cries sound for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and for munic- 
ipal ownership of electric power in gen- 
eral. 

* 


SCREEN: Prize-Winning Team 
Produces Film of Like Caliber 


It took James Hilton six weeks to 
write “Lost Horizon,” and it took Co- 
lumbia Pictures almost two years to 
bring it to the screen. But Frank Capra 
—director of “It Happened One Night,” 
which waltzed away with all the major 
awards of the Motion Picture Academy 
in 1934—-didn’t devote that much time 
to the film. 


While Robert Riskin wrote the script, 
and a huge production staff boned up 
on Tibet and built and landscaped the 
gigantic sets of Shangri-La, Capra took 
another Riskin script (this time from a 
Clarence Budington Kelland story) and 
made “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town’—an- 
other prize winner. When he turned his 
attention to Lost Horizon, the most am- 
bitious picture of his career, production 
worries were past history. Even the 
flock of white doves that flutter about 
the pools and gardens of the Tibetan 
lamasery had been living on the set long 
enough to feel at home. 
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Capra’s first problem was casting. 
From the beginning he had Ronald Col- 
man in mind for the part of Robert Con- 
way, the cynical British consul who 
finds the serenity of Shangri-La to his 
liking. Lesser roles were assigned to 
the reliable H. B. Warner and to three 
comparative newcomers to the screen 
—Jane Wyatt, Margo, and John How- 
ard. 

The smallest role of all—the High 
Lama of the lamasery, who appears on- 
ly briefly—-gave the studio a chronic 
headache. Responsibility for the fan- 
tastic story’s credibility rests on this 
300-year-old patriarch, whose objective 
is the preservation of the best in world 
culture against the day that a warring 
planet destroys its own civilization. 

Twenty-three actors received screen 
tests. A. E. Anson was Capra’s choice, 
but the aging actor died before the 
cameras started grinding. Next to get 
the role was an old screen favorite, 
Henry B. Walthall; again death inter- 





Norman Lloyd: John Citizen 


vened. Eventually, Sam Jaffe, remem- 
bered for his success in the Broadway 
production of “Grand Hotel,” donned 
the High Lama’s robes. 

The director regarded Jaffe’s work as 
flawless, but Harry Cohn, Columbia’s 
president, felt that Jaffe’s Lama was 
too weird. It seemed to him that audi- 
ence credulity depended on a priest who 
exuded benignity and fatherliness. So 
the scenes were refilmed with Walter 
Connolly on the High Lama’s throne. 
Then the film was previewed for movie- 
goers’ reaction. Jaffe won the verdict. 

A picture of “Lost Horizon’s” pre- 
tensicns—it cost $1,750,000 and took 115 
days ‘to film—is a far cry from the cas- 
ual, r2alistic films that made Capra fa- 
mous. The finished job indicates the 
director’s scope. 

Particularly effective are his opening 
sequences. A Chinese city lies in the 
path of a-revolution. Robert Conway 
evacuates the white residents, barely 
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escaping in the last plane with his 
brother, two other British subjects, anq 
a middle-aged American businessman. 
The passengers’ gradual realization that 
the plane is heading into the howling 
wilderness of the East rather than the 
civilization of the West, and the sudden 
discovery that they have been unac- 
countably kidnaped, are fully as dra- 
matic as the plane’s crash in the deso- 
late reaches of the Himalayas. 


In comparison with these and other 
scenes of pictorial beauty and excite- 
ment, the Shangri-La episodes come off 
second best. Readers who have their 
own ideas of Hilton’s dream world may 
be surprised to find Shangri-La an ex- 
tremely modernistic edifice. Perhaps 
the studio shouldn’t be blamed—the 
High Lama has the gold of the Hima- 
layas at his command, and he may well 
believe that modern architecture is 
worth preserving. 

Despite the variations from his novel 
—Riskin even juggled the characters, 
adding some and dropping others— Hil- 
ton gave the film his enthusiastic ap- 
proval. “What does matter in the 
transmutation of a novel into a motion 
picture,” he said, “is the mood and un- 
derlying message. And these have been 
retained.” 


> 
OTHER OPENINGS 


ScrEEN: The Man Who Could W ork 
Miracles (London Film): In this fan- 
tastic comedy, written for the screen by 
H. G. Wells, an optimistic god endows 
a draper’s clerk (which Wells once was) 
with the power to work miracles. Ro- 
land Young’s brilliant performance as 
the drab little Englishman who finds the 
world his melon is something of a mir- 
acle in itself. 


Sea Devils (RKO-Radio): The high 
seas and an iceberg provide the battle- 
ground for another of those four-fisted 
melodramas in which a pair of lovable 
enemies brawl at the drop of a hat. 
Victor McLaglen and Preston Foster 
play the leading roles, and Ida Lupino 
is the blonde of contention. 


Love Is News (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): Here’s a newspaper story that 
will make newspaper men wonder 
where they’ve been working all these 
years; it also will make laymen won- 
der how a newspaper ever gets to their 
breakfast tables. There is the usual 
(1) dashing young reporter (Tyrone 
Power), who feuds with (2) the vil- 
lainous city editor (Don Ameche), but 
wins (3) the snooty young heiress 
(Loretta Young), who (5, 6, and 7) 
hates reporters but breezily overcomes 
this handicap. The film turns out to 
be a highly entertaining bit of slap- 
dash. 


When’s Your Birthday? (RKO-Ra- 
dio): Based on the two-part theory 
that astrology is an applied science and 
that boxing isn’t, this comedy further 
assumes that if Joe E. Brown practices 
both at once he is extremely funny. 
Only the tunnel-mouthed comedian’s 
most ardent fans will agree. 
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Ronald Colman’s fine characterization 
Horizon’ 


lends 


credibility 


tee. 


to 


‘Lost 
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H. B. Warner 





Margo 


The plane crashes in Tibet, 
and visions of swift death for: 
the occupants are dispelled 
by the appearance of a na- 
tive. Edward Everett Hor- 
ton, Isabel Jewell, Thomas 
Mitchell, and John Howard 
watch anxiously as Ronald 
Colman explains their plight. 
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PRESS AGENT: Boxing Barker 
Sings the Virtues of Alleys 


Blame or credit Francis Albertanti 
for much of the fight ballyhoo which 
has flooded newspapers during the past 
fifteen years. This short, swarthy 
Italian is boxing’s press agent No. 1— 
and he looks and lives the part. 


Oaths stream from his lips. He’s so 
hard-boiled verbally that he doesn’t 
employ. a _ secretary—she wouldn’t 
understand his dictation. By his own 
confession he is one of the world’s 
worst dressers: “When I get into a 
suit, I stay in it for a month.” He 
never bothers to visit a barber until 
his scraggly black hair begins to catch 
in his collar. 


He hates air, sun, trees—everything 
that’s not part of the Broadway bar- 
room atmosphere. “I’m a real side- 
walks of New York guy.” 

With his wife, Albertanti lives on 
West 45th Street, only five blocks from 
Madison Square Garden. There, at all 
fights and six-day bike races, he parks 
the shiny seat of his pants. 

His idea of a long trip is a subway 
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Francis Albertanti knows his A.B.C. 


voyage to Brooklyn. Not since the days 
of his only diamond heroes (Tinker-to- 
Evers-to-Chance) has he embarked for 
the Bronx—twenty minutes under- 
ground—to see a baseball game. 

He’s devoted to tubercular baritones 
and sawdust saloons, and seldom goes 
to bed until 5 A.M. But modern amuse- 
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ments like movies and girly night 
clubs leave him cold. 

Such a _ one-track existence has 
helped rather than hindered Albertant 
in his work. A former sport editor of 
a New York newspaper, he never has 
read much except sports and has made 
intimate friends with dozens of sport 
editors who obligingly print most of 
the publicity dope he sends them. 

Of all his jobs, building up the 1927 
Dempsey-Tunney fight in Chicago was 
the most successful: 104,943 people 
heard his cry and bought $2,658,660 
worth of pasteboards, the biggest vate 
in ring history. In those days he worked 
alone, one day praising Dempsey; the 
next, Tunney. 

Since then he has usually concen- 
trated on one fighter at a time. Not 
since Heeney lost to Tunney in 1928 
has Albertanti been behind a loser. He 
backed Braddock to beat Baer, Schmel- 
ing to K.O. Louis. It’s a bad omen for 
Louis that Albertanti expects to be 
Braddock’s press agent for the fight 
next June. 


‘LEGITIMATE StuFF’: During the past 
five months the experienced publicist of 
punches has been puffing twenty cigars 
a day as he worked feverishly at a job 
entirely new to him. MHe’s the town 
crier for the A.B.C. (American Bowl- 
ing Congress) to be held in New York 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


RowInc: Spring is in the air,.and crews are in the water. On 
the Pacific Coast last week, Coach Ky Ebright megaphoned a call 
to California oarsmen (above). Enough responded to fill a dozen 
shells. California’s aim is to recapture Poughkeepsie national hon- 
ors from the University of Washington where Ebright once cox- 


In Philadelphia’s iceless Schuylkill River, Pennsylvania pullers 
last week launched a practice barge (left). But they learned {rom 
H. Jamison Swarts, athletic director, that Penn no longer has Pough- 
keepsie ambitions. Handicapped by lack of an adequate home cours¢ 
for distance racing, the Quaker crew henceforth will compete only in 
short sprint races—the kind it has consistently won for the past 
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City, beginning next Wednesday, Mar. 
10. 

Albertanti has never bowled a game 
in his life, but his formula for putting 
over the event follows the pattern of 
his fight fanfare. “No weird publicity 
stunts and gags. There’s plenty of 





legitimate stuff to interest sport writ- 
ers. Be honest is the keynote of my | 
racket.” 

With the request “Please Use and | 
Oblige,” Albertanti is now mailing out 
to sport writers some 4,000,000 words 
of bowling ballyhoo. By digging into 
higher mathematics, Albertanti has 
puilt this year’s A.B.C. into the most 
“statistically stupendous” event ever 





held. Excerpts tell the story: 


Twenty-two thousand will struggle for | 
fame and fortune on 28 alleys costing 
$55,000. The lumber was imported on 
eleven trains from Muskegon, Mich. 

The man responsible for bringing the 
classic to New York for the first time in 
the American Bowling Congress’ 37-year | 
history is Al Lattin, a printer, weighing 
340 pounds. 

The entry fee per person is $5; the 
total entry-fee receipts will be $217,350— 
an all-time high. Prize money will 
amount to $145,000—shared by 6,000 
bowlers. 

Some of the teams entered: Tunney’s 
Squires, Leslie’s Lice, Broun’s Bombers, 
Durant’s Dogs, Harlem Sportsmen, Bay- 
ville Burpers. 

The 212th Coast Artillery Armory, 
where the event will be held, will have 
modernistic decorations costing $3,000. 

The bowlers will start at 8:30 A.M., 


finish at 2 A.M., for 56 consecutive days. | 


There will be 129,000 games bowled. 

The distance the balls will travel would 
more than circle the globe. 

Forty-five pin boys with ten years’ ex- 
perience will earn $5 a day for lifting 
19,662 tons of pins. 

They will return balls to the weight of 
20,736 tons. 

The pins will cost $62,000. 

About 300,000 people will attend. Ad- 
mission prices—50 cents, 75 cents, $1, 
and $1.50 for box locations. 

The two major telegraph companies 
will reel off 4,000,000 words about the 
tournament, and the prose associations 
will add another 10,000,000. 

The A.B.C. has taken out $300,000 in- 
surance against possible injury claims. 

The classic will bring to New York 
50,000 visitors who will spend $3,000,000. 


THE WEEK’S WINNERS 


Horses: Court Scandal, 46-1 shot, 
sold by John Hay Whitney to Town- | 
send B. Martin the morning before the | 
race, the $20,000 Flamingo Stakes at | 
Hialeah Park, Fla. Rosemont, 2-1 shot, | 
owned by William S. du Pont Jr. and 
ridden by Jockey Harry Richards, the 
$136,000 Santa Anita Handicap, world’s 
richest horse race, in Arcadia, Calif. 

GotF: T. Suffern (Tommy) Tailer, 
Bermuda’s Mid-Ocean Invitation tour- 
nament in the finals from George Her- | 
man (Babe) Ruth, 6 up and 5 to play. | 

SKIING: Alf Engen, the national ama- | 
teur championship in his home town, | 
Salt Lake City, Utah; he set a new | 
United States jump record of 245 feet. 

SouasH: United States women, the 
Wolfe-Noel Cup, 3 matches to 2, from 
British women at the Junior League 
Club, New York City. 
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Teacher’s warmth is welcomed, 


these days when cold winds bluster. It’s mellow, mild and smooth. 
The brisk and hearty tang of it adds zest to fellowship. Teacher’s 


is a good companion for the times you plan to remember. 


Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow and London 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED states: Schieffelin & Co., New York. city 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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ART: Worcester Sees Dark Ages; 


San Francisco Looks at Islam 


Throughout the country exhibitors 
this season have stressed modern and 
contemporary art. New York has seen 
scores of French moderns; the rest of 
the country has been getting acquaint- 
ed with its own native talent. Last 
week at two ends of the United States, 
museums turned about-face. At the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, 
San Franciscans saw the only com- 
prehensive exhibition of Islamic art 
ever shown in this country; the Wor- 
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show what Islam’s ancient civilization 
had produced. With the aid of a $7,000 
city appropriation—for transportation 
and insurance—he gathered a collec- 
tion valued at $7,000,000. Contributors 
ranged from the Louvre in Paris to 
Kansas City art owners. 

Heil admits he never could have 
staged such a show without the aid of 
his friend, Dr. Mehmet Aga-Oglu, pro- 
fessor of Islamic art at the University 
of Michigan and the greatest authority 
on the subject in the United States. 
During the exhibition, which will. con- 
tinue until Mar. 22, he will give two 
lectures: on the display in general, and 
on the special collection of rugs. 

Since it was against Islamic princi- 
ples to have graven images, few fig- 
ures appear in the exhibit. Intricate 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


Illustration from an eleventh-century Greek lectionary 


cester (Mass.) Art Museum displayed 
150 objects from the Dark Ages. 


SAN FRancisco: When Mohammed 
fled from Mecca to Medina in A.D. 622 
he little realized he was sowing the 
seeds of a vast empire that would con- 
tinue expanding on into the fourteenth 
century. The founder of the new re- 
ligion of Islam settled on the Arabian 
peninsula and lived to see his faith 
unify the vagrant kingdoms of his time. 
With the combination of Persian, Turk- 
ish, and other Near Eastern cultures 
there came a new and broader culture 
that expressed itself in every form of 
art. 


For the opening of the 30 new mod- 
ern galleries of the de Young Museum, 
Dr. Walter Heil, director, decided to 


designs combined with brilliant enamel- 
like colors predominate, with occasion- 
al animals and human figures slipped 
in on the plea of being purely decora- 
tive. 


An outstanding object is Clarence 
Mackay’s’ sixteenth-century Persian 
Medallion rug, still used in his New 
York home. He lent it to England for 
the coronation of Edward VII in 1902 
and since then it has been seen by the 
public only once. In beautiful condi- 
tion, the rug is a graceful garden land- 
scape with arabesques, gazelles, lions, 
and other animals done in red, blue, 
and bottle green. 


WORCESTER: Mystery still envelopes 
the blank pages of history extending 
from the fall of Rome to the First 
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Crusade in A.D. 1096. Alaric the Goth 
and Attila the Hun brought havoc to 
Roman civilization—and the rest of the 
period is a muddle of Franks, Vandals, 
Jutes, and other roving invaders who 
kept Europe in a state of turmoil. 

As a background for its Dark Ages 
show, the Worcester Museum installed 
eleven mosaic pavements from the an- 
cient city of Antioch. For the past five 
years—in conjunction with the Musees 
Nationaux of France, Princeton Uni- 
versity, and the Baltimore Museum of 
Art—the museum has been sponsoring 
excavations there; the pavements rep- 
resent its share of the booty. Antioch 
was the New York of the ancient 
world. Its artists dreamed of a debut: 
rich playboys painted the town red; and 
citizens reveled in central heating, 
plumbing, and floodlighting. Its art was 
comparably high. 

But Antioch barely squeezes into the 
Dark Ages, as it was destroyed by 
earthquake in the sixth century, and 
its culture actually reflected the in- 
fluences of the ancient world. More 
amazing were the objects produced 
long after the barbarians had ravaged 
the Continent. As the Church grew in 
power, monasteries became the strong- 
hold of -culture; in the eighth century 
and afterward, monks effected the 
amazing illuminated manuscripts, writ- 
ten in gold and silver on purple back- 
grounds and set with miniature paint- 
ings of fine workmanship. 

A high spot of interest in the exhibit 
is the Great Chalice of Antioch, sup- 
posed to be used by Christ at the Last 
Supper. The egg-shaped cup is set in 
a silver open-work chalice, decorated 
with twelve figures in low relief. 

Like the Islamic exhibition in San 
Francisco, this is the United States’ 
first comprehensive collection of art 
from this era, and the museum expects 
visitors from all over the country. They 
will see a panorama of textiles, sculp- 
ture, bookbindings, early Christian 
gold- and silversmiths’ work—and they 
will carry away the impression that the 
Dark Ages were not completely dark. 


DANCE: No Foreign Nudes Are 


Good Nudes to Burlesque King 


“Not any girl can do the strip tease 
. . . She must know exactly the right 
psychological moment to remove each 
garment.” 

In Washington last week, Herbert 
Minsky of New York (Minsky’s Orien- 
tal Burlesque Theatre) pleaded with the 
House Immigration Committee for the 
protection of a grand old American art: 
that of disrobing to rhythm. A fort- 
night ago, concert singers and stage 
and screen actors had ranged them- 
selves against the Dickstein Bill to limit 
immigration of alien artists. Minsky, 
and brother Morton, went before the 
committee as a supporter of the bill. 

In his field, he claimed, foreigners 
had no place and little aptitude; yet 
they kept trying to elbow in. He point- 
ed to the string of “French Casinos’ 
popping up over the country and em- 
ploying French talent. 
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“Strip-tease artists?” asked a com- 
mitteeman. 

Minsky sadly admitted some of them 
were. When asked point blank by 
Dickstein if there really were a lot of 
French in a French Casino, he answered 
ominously: “Considerable . . . but it’s 
mostly pantomime.” 

Minsky explained about his Strip 
Tease University where girls are taught 
“to take off as many clothes as the law 
allows, in an artistic, graceful, and pro- 
yocative manner.” As an example of 
what a graduate could achieve, he point- 
ed to Gypsy Rose Lee, stripper supreme, 
who has recently landed a $2,000-weekly 
movie contract. “She received her 
clothes-taking-off training on our stage.” 

The amused committeemen drowned 
out Minsky’s parting shot: “If any 












oF , 
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Pusticity: Both Congress and the Minsky 
brothers cashed in on the Dickstein hearings. 
The Minskys put up a billboard and installed 
a professor of stripping. 















stripping is to be done, we Minsky 
Americans should do it.” But they did 
hear and remember his proud boast: 
“Burlesque is still the stronghold of 
flesh on the American stage.” 












RODZINSKI: Rail No 


Bar to Balanced Performance 


Brass 






Last week the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society dusted off a 
little-used brass rail and attached it to 
the Carnegie Hall podium: Artur Rod- 
zinski, incoming guest conductor for 
the next eight weeks, wanted no pass- 
ing thought of a false step to interfere 
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with his musical concentration. Actual- 
ly no leader of the current season 
seemed less in need of a fence. The vis- 
iting director of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra stood almost motionless, reduced 
his gestures to a refreshing minimum, 
and brought from the orchestra some 
of the best-balanced music of the year. 

To an audience accustomed to some 
rather hysterical effects (season’s con- 
ductors: Barbirolli, Stravinsky, Chavez, 
Enesco), Rodzinski’s readings occasion- 
ally bordered on understatement. But 
he produced fine tonal colorings from 
the strings and kept the brasses within 
their proper range. In defiance of pop- 
ular custom, he appeared with score 
and baton. Conducting from memory 
is “the craziest thing in the world,” 
the heavy-set musician contends; the 
men fear the conductor will forget, and 
the batonist inevitably finds himself 
“conducting cues, not music.” 

Severely formal on the podium, Rod- 
zinski becomes an affable and humor- 
ous personality in moments of leisure. 
Before his appearance with the Phil- 
harmonic he submitted to the usual 
press conference and turned it into a 
party. 

Just returned from a _ sixteen-city 
tour with the Cleveland Orchestra, he 
spoke with a shudder of the hectic 
months ahead. After his New York 
appearance, he returns to Cleveland to 
close the season. Then only the air- 
ship Hindenburg can help him get to 
Budapest in time for an engagement 
there. A series of concerts in London, 
Prague, and Paris fills his time until 
the Salzburg Festival, where he will 
again conduct the Vienna Philharmonic. 

At the mention of Salzburg, Mrs. 
Rodzinski, granddaughter of the. com- 
poser Wieniawski, had much to report 
of her husband’s triumph last year. 
After one performance, Arturo Tosca- 
nini stepped to the podium and led the 
cheering. To the president of the festi- 
val the revered maestro remarked: 
“Next year you won’t need me—you 
have him,” with a nod at the 43-year- 
old Cleveland conductor. 


OPERA: Respighi Widow Scores Final 
40 Pages of His Posthumous ‘Lucrezia’ 


Best known for his opera, “The 
Sunken Bell,” and his symphonic tril- 
ogy, “The Fountains, Pines, and Fes- 
tivals of Rome,” Ottorino Respighi 
died of heart failure last Spring while 
at work on a new opera, “Lucrezia.”’ 

Last week his countrymen gathered 
at La Scala, Milan, to do homage to 
this posthumous work. At the opera’s 
close, Signora Elsa Olivieri Respighi, 
the composer’s widow, accepted the re- 
sounding applause—some of which was 
for her part in the successful premiere. 
A composer in her own right, she had 
completed scoring the last 40 pages of 
“Lucrezia,” the story of an early Ro- 
man heroine. 


In later years, Respighi had become 
increasingly convinced of the impor- 
tance of voice over instrumentation in 
opera. The “Lucrezia’” singers reveled 
in a highly simplified orchestration that 
left the major development of the mu- 
sic to vocal skill. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY’S }' 
Most Joyous Symphony 
THE FOURTH 


IN F MINOR 
(Opus 36) 





Played by 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Conducted by 
Serge Koussevitzky 


N this symphony, Tschai- 

kowsky’s greatest charac- 
teristics reach their peak... 
his deeply colored mood, his 
profound mastery of the 
orchestra, his deft command 
of intricate contrapuntal mel- 
odies. Of all Tschaikowsky’s 
symphonies, this is the one 
in which light triumphs over 
darkness, joyousness and 
optimism over melancholy 
and despair. 

Dr. Koussevitzky conducts 
this work with a deep emo- 
tional sympathy that sensi- 
tively defines every mood, 
every shift of emphasis and 
color. And the Victor Higher 
Fidelity process has perfectly 
captured it...to live again and 
again for you whenever this 
album is played. 


RCA presents the Metropolitan Opera 
every Saturday afternoon. And "Magic 
Key of RCA” every Sunday 2 to 3 P. M., 
E. S. T. Both on NBC Blue Network. 
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Leaves Stage 


MAUGHAM: He 
And Writes About an Actress 


William Somerset Maugham owes 
most of his worldly wealth to a score 
of plays, his hope of immortality to one 
novel. It was “Of Human Bondage,” 
published in 1915, that set his name in 
the capitals of English letters. Four 
years ago Maugham announced he was 
through as a dramatist and would 
henceforth write books. But he has 
drawn on a generation of stage ex- 
perience for his new novel: Theatre 
(292 pages, 73,400 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50). 

It is the story of Julia Gosselyn, a 
famous actress who might stand ‘as a 
symbol for all the glamorous gals since 
Eve dished- out the first applesauce. 
Generous, impulsive, humorous, and 





INTERNATIONAL 
Maugham smiles at woman’s wiles 


often delightfully malicious, she knows 
all men are fools but she can’t get 
along without them. 

After years of comparative fidelity 
to her handsome actor-husband, Julia 
falls out of love with him and begins 
to worry about approaching middle 
age. Then she encounters Tom Fen- 
nell, a colorless, stage-struck young 
man who wins her surprised admiration 
by neatly seducing her. 

The affair, at first diverting, becomes 
a shattering passion. But Julia’s love 
agonies are more comic than tragic. 
She’s too interested in her acting, and 
too hard-boiled, to be completely devas- 
tated when Tom turns cool. After one 
tearful scene, during which she revives 
his interest in her, she massages her 
eyes and murmurs: ‘How lucky I am 
that I can cry without my eyelids 
swelling. All the same, what mugs 
men are.” 

Julia can make mugs out of women, 
too. Lady Charles, aware that the ac- 
tress’ father was a veterinary, inquires 
before an aristocratic company: “He 
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was a doctor, wasn’t he? He used to 
come to our house quite often.” Julia 
admits her father was merely a vet— 
“He used to go to your house to deliver 
the bitches. The house was full of 
them.” 

To support his leading lady, Maugham 
has assembled a fine cast. The aging 
husband, still proud of his good looks, 
smiles in pathetic complacence when 
Julia jokingly accuses him of carrying 
on with a young actress. Sir Charles 
Tamerley, who has mooned around her 
for two decades, becomes terrified when 
she dramatically offers to yield. Avice 
Crichton, a scheming ingenue, learns in 
the mocking glare of the footlights 
that Julia is a master at stealing a 
rival’s scene. Snobbish little Tom gets 
a bitter lesson, too. Julia’s revenges 
are very satisfactory. 

Of a book that is amusing, brilliant, 
and wise, the author himself says: “I 
have sought to worm myself into a 
woman’s heart and see life through 
her eyes and feel emotion through her 
sensibilities. No one but a woman can 
tell if I have succeeded.” 

In a month or so he will doubtless 
have a mountain of letters. Those 
from truthful beauties will say in ef- 
fect: “You have, Mr. Maugham. The 
trouble is, you’ve succeeded a little 
too well.” 


fe 
MEMORIES: Last Kipling Book 


Recalls the Productive Years 


In 1906, McGill University conferred 
an honorary degree on Rudyard Kipling, 
then the empire’s most promising au- 
thor. Shortly before he died last year, 
Kipling recorded the episode: ‘That 
university received me with interest, 
and, after I had delivered a highly moral 
discourse, the students dumped me into 
a fragile horse-vehicle, which they 
hurtled through the streets. Said one 
nice child sitting in the hood of it: 
‘You gave us a dam’ dull speech. Can’t 
you say anything amusin’ now?’” 

Kipling couldn’t—but 30 years later 
he enjoyed recalling this and other 
anecdotes of his literary career. They 
appear in his autobiography: Some- 
thing of Myself for My Friends Known 
and Unknown (248 pages, 53,000 words. 
Index, illustrations. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York, $2.50). 

Although a Victorian at heart, Kip- 
ling views himself without pomp or 
pretense. Creator of phrases so often 
repeated that they have become every- 
day cliches—‘“white man’s burden’; 
“East Is East and West Is West’—he 
shows little reverence for either his ca- 
reer or his writing. With ill-concealed 
contempt, he remarks that “If’’—prob- 
ably his best-known poem—contained 
“counsels of perfection most easy to 
give ... Schools... took them for the 
suffering Young ... They were... 
anthologized to weariness.” 

Between the lines, “Something of My- 
self” half reveals the pathos of a writer 
who outlived his reputation and saw 
younger generations dismiss him suc- 
cessively as imperialist, moralist, and 
even dotard. Ignoring this last period, 
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Kipling’s final book, written at 69, con. 
centrates attention on the most pro. 
ductive years—from childhood in India 
to official recognition in 1907, when he 
became the first Englishman ever to re. 
ceive the Nobel Prize for Literature. 

Four peaceful Winters in Brattleboro 
Vt., with his American-born wife 
proved ideal for creative writing: 
“After blocking out the main idea in my 
head, the pen took charge, and I watched 
it begin to write stories about Mowgli 
and animals, which later grew into the 
‘Jungle Books’.” 

A Summer visit to Gloucester, Mass., 
resulted in ‘a little book ... called 


‘Captains Courageous’.” For authentic 


color, a friend took him on tours of ex- 
ploration around Boston Harbor —in- 
cluding a trip ‘on a pollock fisher, 


which is ten times fouler than any cod 
schooner, and I was immortally sick, 
even though they tried to revive me 
with a fragment of unfresh pollock.” 
Before he left the United States, 
Kipling also became heartily sick of 





CULVER 
Kipling cartooned as a schoolboy editor 


the whole country. In North America 
he found that “Safety, Law, Honor, and 
Obedience” were confined to Canada. 
South of the international boundary 
line he encountered only “frank, brutal 
decivilization.” 

Returning to England in 1896, the 
Kiplings settled at Torquay. There 4 
visit from Cormell Price, headmaster 
of Westward Ho! during the author's 
school days, stimulated boyhood recol- 
lections. They crystallized in “Stalky 
& Co.” 

Next the Kiplings moved to Rotting- 
dean, near Brighton, where their neigh- 
bors were the author’s uncle-artist, 
Burne-Jones; his first cousin, Stanley 
Baldwin; and Kipling’s own parents. 

Father and son, pipes clamped be- 
tween their teeth, spent many stormy 
Autumn nights in 1897 threshing out 
“Kim,” the work which Kipling seemed 
to like above all his others. With him, 
art in writing required rewriting to 
prune out extraneous matter. The com- 
pleted “Kim,” he says, was one-tenth as 
long as originally planned. “There was 
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a great deal of beauty in it, and not a 
little wisdom, the best in both sorts 
* being owed to my father.” 

The last chapter of a revealing and 
engrossing book includes a veteran’s 
advice to young authors. “Take of 
well-ground Indian Ink as much as 
suffices and a camel-hair brush pro- 
portionate to the interspaces of your 
lines. In an auspicious hour, read your 
final draft and consider faithfully every 
paragraph, sentence, and word, black- 
ing out where requisite. Let it lie by 
to drain as long as possible. At the 
end of that time, re-read and you 
should find that it will bear a second 
shortening. Finally, read it aloud alone 
and at leisure.” 

Readers who expect from Kipling the 
literary chitchat which characterized 
Arnold Bennett’s “Journals” or Swin- 
nerton’s “Autobiography” will find 
mention of few literary lights—Sir 
Rider Haggard, Walter Besant, and 
Frank Doubleday, his American pub- 
lisher, among intimates. Chary of gos- 
sip, Kipling explains: “My acquaintance 
with my contemporaries has from first 
to last been very limited.” 


6 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


East Monsoon. By G. E. P. Collins. 
288 pages, 67,400 words. Illustrations, 
maps. Scribners, New York. $3. A 
young Briton, uninhibited by the white- 
man’s-burden complex, knocks around 
the Dutch East Indies as the guest and 
friend of native mariners. His book 
presents an interesting account of their 
hardships, superstitions, and customs, 
plus many excellent photographs of the 
Bugis boats. 


Still Is the Summer Night. By Au- 
gust Derleth. 356 pages, 101,900 words. 
Scribners, New York. $2.50. The 
younger brother falls for the elder 
brother’s wife in this novel of Wis- 
consin in the ’80s. The story verges on 
the mediocre but includes a lot of tal- 
ented writing. 


I Visit the Soviets. By E. M. Dela- 
field. 344 pages, 58,600 words. Draw- 
ings by Leo Manso. Harpers, New York. 
$2.50. The author of the “Diary of a 
Provincial Lady” was sent to the So- 
viet Union with instructions to get its 


humorous slant. Apparently there isn’t 
any. 


Married People. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. 341 pages, 91,200 words. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, New York. $2. A witty 
Washington hostess, Mrs. Rinehart 
Spares time from her celebrated din- 
ners to write ten glib short stories 
around the marital difficulties of aver- 
age families. All end happily. 


The Amazing Frederic. By Gertrude 
Slaughter. 391 pages, 132,400 words. 
Illustrations, index. Macmillan, New 
York. $3.75. Intelligent biography of 
a little-known Holy Roman Emperor, 
Frederic II (1194-1250), whom Dante 
called “Father of Poetry” but located 
in hell with the heretics. Mrs. Slaugh- 
ter’s study of this soldier, statesman, 
lawgiver, and patron of the arts illu- 
Minates the twilight of medievalism. 
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|" DICTIONARIES, as in today’s means of 
transportation, Time has brought a new 
order. Of course you have a dictionary, 
but does it reflect acceptance of the 
modern? Does it indicate the same dis- 
crimination that is apparent in your 
insistence on today's other improve- 
ments and advantages? 


A New Dictionary Built on a 
New Plan 


COLLEGE EDITION 
1280 PAGES $3.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIC 


EDITION 
1540 PAGES $5.00 


At all booksellers’ 
and stationers’ 






THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Not only in the inclusion of new words, but in the whole tone 
and outlook, this dictionary is a true reflectior of current 
American good usage. Definitions are accurate, scholarly, 
fully informing, and simplified for easy understanding. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Mrs. Joy Dickens, a son, 
Charles Dickens, great-great-grandson 
of the author, in London. The baby’s 
father, Lt. Charles Dickens, died four 
months ago. 

BirtuHpay: Edward T. Stotesbury, 
senior partner in J. P. Morgan & Co., 
88, Feb. 26. As usual, he entertained 
several hundred guests at El Mirasol, 
his Palm Beach estate; led them in 
community singing; sang a solo (‘The 
Old Family Toothbrush That Hangs by 
the Sink”); and. performed on the 
drums he learned to play during the 
Civil War. “I have a new drum this 
season,” he proudly remarked, “one 
identical with those I saw in London 
last Summer when they changed’ the 
guard at Buckingham Palace.” 

ENGAGED: John Phillips -Marquand, 
author of the current best seller “The 
Late George Apley,” and divorced hus- 
band of Christina Davenport Sedgwick, 
niece of Ellery Sedgwick, editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly; and Adelaide Ferry 
Hooker, descendant of Thomas Hooker 
who founded Hartford, Conn., and sis- 
ter of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 3rd. 


..+ Bruce A. Gimbel, son of Bernard F. 
Gimbel, president of Gimbel Brothers 
and board chairman of Saks & Com- 
pany (Saks-Fifth Avenue stores); and 
Doris R. Asiel of New York. 

MARRIED: David Swope, son of Ge- 
rard Swope, president of the General 
Electric Co., and Sarah Porter Hun- 
saker, daughter of Prof. Jerome Clarke 
Hunsaker, head of the aeronautical and 
mechanical engineering department at 
* Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
in King’s Chapel, Boston. 


... Bert Wheeler, film comedian, and 
Sally Haines, motion-picture actress, at 
the Hollywood home of A. Edward 
Sutherland, director. 

APPOINTED: By the Soviet Central 
Executive Committee, Valery Ivanovich 
Mezhlauk, Vice Premier of the U.S.S.R., 
as Commissar of Heavy Industry, to 
succeed to the late Gregory K. Ordjo- 
nikidze. Mezhlauk has made many 
trips to America, was once a buyer for 
Amtorg trading corporation, and car- 
ried on negotiations with American en- 
gineers who helped erect Russian fac- 
tories. 

ARRIVED: Andre Malraux, French au- 
thor and aviator, from Spain, in New 
York, to lecture in behalf of the loyal- 
ist government. Organizer of the anti- 
rebel Malraux squadron—140 pilots and 
mechanics, 60 of whom have been killed 
and all of whom have been shot down 
or wounded—Malraux explained 
through interpreters that it would be 
difficult to predict whether Reds or 
Whites would win. But he insisted a 
White victory could only be temporary, 
because the majority of Spaniards are 
loyalists. 
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Sidney Franklin and Ernest Hemingway 
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Andre Malraux, author-aviator 
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DEPARTED: Ernest Hemingway, ay- 
thor, and Sidney Franklin, Brooklyn 
bullfighter, from New York, for Spain. 
Both insisted they were going on busi- 
ness—Hemingway, to “make money 
the hard way, as a working newspaper 
man”; Franklin, to engage in three 
Madrid bullfights. Actually, Heming- 
way will first deliver to the loyalist 
government two ambulances on which 
he personally spent $3,000 for equip- 
ment and which he and Franklin wil] 
drive from Paris to Spain. Then, at the 
highest price ever paid a newspaper 
war correspondent, Hemingway will 
report the civil war for North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance. Franklin will 
assist him and, between times, contract 
for 150 Andalusian bulls to be deliv- 
ered to Havana for Cuba’s first bull- 
fighting season since its American oc- 
cupation in 1898. 


.--Osa Johnson, widow of Martin 
Johnson, explorer killed in a Jan. 12 
airplane accident, from a Los Angeles 
hospital, for Chanute, Kan., the home 
town the pair left years ago to begin 
their worldwide jungle trips. Her 
broken leg still in a brace, Mrs. John- 
son was carried aboard the train which 
also bore Johnson’s body. “I’m taking 
my husband home,” she said simply, 
and promised that as soon as she was 
well she would resume her lectures— 
“As I know he would want me to do it.” 
Diep: Everett Andrews Colson, for- 
mer financial adviser to Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia; after a chronic 
heart ailment, in Washington. A 
Maine-born lawyer and financier, he 
was the King of Kings’ little-known 
“one-man brain trust” from 1931 until 
Italian victory toppled his advisee. 


... Representative James P. Buchanan 
of Texas, 69, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee; of a heart 
ailment, in Washington. 


...Sir Guy Standing, 63, British film 
actor; of a heart attack while chatting 
with a Holiywood garage employe. 
..--Rear Admiral Henry T. Mayo, 80, 
wartime commander-in-chief of the At- 
lantic Fleet; of a heart attack, at 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


..- Patrick Burns, 80, “cattle king of 
the prairies,”’ one of the great ranchers 
of the Canadian northwest; in Calgary, 
Alta. 


.-- Rene Revillon, 48, director of the 
Paris branch of Revillon Freres, fur- 
riers, and vice president and director 
of Cartier, jewelers; after a short ill- 
ness, in New York. 

... Joseph J. McCarthy, 58, aide to Will 
H. Hays in the Motion Picture Produc- 
ers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
and one of the first showmen to present 
a movie in a legitimate theatre; in 
Beverly Hills. 


..- Harrington Mann, 72, British art- 
ist noted for his portraits of children 
and painter of King George V and 
other members: of the British royal 
family; of pneumonia, in New York. 
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VALLEE: Crooner, Critics Trade 
Harsh Words in Buffalo Battle 


“For God’s sake, cut out that mew- 
ing through the megaphone!” 

Times have changed in the fifteen-odd 
years since Eddie Wittstein, orchestra 
jeader, stifled the song of his saxophone 
player Rudy Vallee. The frustrated 
singer has found high-velocity micro- 
phones more profitable to croon through 
than cardboard funnels; his purring 
voice has brought him a yearly income 








WIDE WORLD 

HonoreD: Fresh from a battle with Buf- 
falo, N.Y., critics who called his revue 
“awful,” Rudy Vallee was decorated last 
week with la Cruz de Santiago. At a special 
ceremony, William F. Greene Jr. (left) con- 
ferred upon the crooner life membership in 
the Centro de Espanol de Yale. 















estimated at $250,000—and a good deal 
of feminine adoration. 

Some critical estimates of Vallee’s 
work, however, remain in the Witt- 
stein tradition. Last week in Buffalo, 
N.Y., local newspaper critics viewed the 
crooner’s traveling company and un- 
limbered their typewriters. 

Rollin Palmer of The News opened: 
“The wavy-haired Rudy, who seems to 
have acquired by ballyhoo or merit the 
secret of eternal popularity, has a show 
that is likely to give his well-wishers a 
few uneasy moments... ” 

Ardis Smith of The Times continued: 
“Mr. Vallee ought to be ashamed of 
himself. His revue is commonplace to 
deadly . . . about like a dressed-up 
Bowes show with harsh singers, fuzzy 
harmonists, and unfunny clowns .. . 
He'd better get in there and work in- 
stead of lazying around in the shadows.” 

Rudy demanded .a chance to reply. 
Station WBEN, owned by The News, 
allotted him fifteen minutes of air time 
at 4 PM, 

The blue-eyed crooner tore into his 
rities—‘youngsters who don’t earn as 
much as I do and who are jealous of 
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my success.” He denied charges of 
being lazy: “Why, I was actually on 
stage 26 minutes out of a 51-minute 
show and that’s exclusive of directing 
... These young critics must be envious 
of me. Of course,:I really don’t care. 
Irate editors who resent radio’s inroads 
on their advertising order their writers 
to go after me because I typify radio.” 


Dubbing its members “blue-nosed 
busybodies,” Vallee also lashed out at 
the Children’s Aid Society, which for- 
bade the appearance of Carl Curtiss, 
10-year-old singer and dancer. 


Frantic signals of control-room en- 
gineers failed to halt the tirade. He 


kept on for nearly half an hour, dis- | 


rupting WBEN’s schedules for the rest 
of the day. 

A record of the Vallee broadcast 
went back with him to New York—in 
case of lawsuits. 


Smith and Palmer made left-handed 
replies. “If anything,” said Palmer, 








“we were too gentle with Rudy.” | 


Smith: “Next time I'll let him write his 
own review. But I suggest Rudy should 
get a hobby.” 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Mar. 6, to Friday, Mar. 12 





Light - face figures indicate 

A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 

given in Eastern Standard Time. 

SERIOUS: 

ABC of NBC: Technicians give their 
ence a peek behind the scenes. Sat. 
NBC-Red (WEAF). 
Feeding a City: By remote-control pickups 
from various points in New York, the tech- 
nique of gathering metropolitan food is il- 
lustrated. Sun. 11:30 NBC-Blue (WJZ). 
Pianist: Arthur Loesser, American artist, ap- 
pears with Artur Rodzinski and the New 
York Philharmonic. Sun. 3:00 CBS (WABC). 
Coronation Tradition: A preview of the col- 
orful rights and privileges which have ac- 


audi- 
7:45 


crued to British nobility. Sun. 8:00 NBC- 
Blue. 
Federation of Women’s Clubs: Mary Ander- 
son, chief of Women’s Bureau, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, speaks on “Working and 
Living Standards for Employed Women.” 
Thurs. 2:30 NBC-Blue. 
Girl Scouts: The 25th anniversary celebra- 
tion. Speakers: Kathleen Norris, Lucrezia 
Bori, Dorothy Thompson, Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover. Fri. 10:00 NBC-Blue. 

LIGHT: 


Professor Quiz: The old question-and-an- 
swer stand-by is revamped. Sat. 8:00 CBS.* 
“Pretty Kitty Kelly”: Shure, 
broth of a new skit about 
from the ould counthry! 
SPORTS: 

Widener Challenge Cup Race: From Hialeah 
Park, Miami, Fla. Sat. 3:30 MBS (WOR). 
Golden Glove Finals: From Madison Square 
Garden, New York. Mon. 11:05 MBS, NBC- 
Blue. 


*Indicates premiere of a series 


and it’s a 
a colleen fresh 
Mon. 6:45 CBS.* 













“Know thyself,” said one of the 
wisest men of ancient Greece, but 
even now — after 2,500 years — few 
people know their own possibilities 
in any direction — business, profes- 
sional or social We DO KNOW 
that one man or woman steps for- 
ward, assumes responsibilities and 
GETS RESULTS, while another 
hesitates, gropes, stumbles. The prin- 
cipal difference is that one has found 
the way to delve into his untouched 
mental resources, bringing forth a 
wealth of understanding and vigor 
that assures greater achievement. 


Men and women everywhere are solving 
TODAY ’s problems successfully by applying 
vital principles known to ancient philoso- 
phers. These principles — unknown to most 
people because they have been kept from the 
masses who would misuse the wisdom — are 
available to you through association with the 
Rosicrucians (not a religious organization). 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Find out about this fascinating way to 
greater Personal Achievement—it might make 
startling changes in your future success and 
happiness. Address: Scribe M.C.Z. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
[AMORC} 


San Jose California 

















FIVE 
FIFTY 


Many ambitious men and women are mak- 
ing from $5 to $50 per month in their 
spare time. 
Write today to Representatives’ 
Department 
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1270 Sixth Ave... New York 
Dandruff leads to BALDNESS! 
Start today using Glover's Mange 
Medicine. Persist 
with this treatment 
and see the difference 
it makes in your 
hair and scalp. 
Shampoo with 
Glover's Medi- 
cated Soap. 
Sold at all drug- 
gists. Or have 
your Barber 
give you 
Glover's. 
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MANGE MEDICINE 












medicated with 


throat-soothing ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub. 


VICKS nia COUGH DROP 




















LAW 





HeEtp: In contempt of the United 
States House of Representatives, by a 
Federal jury in Washington, D.C., Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend. Last Spring a 
House committee, investigating his old- 
age pension plan, subpoenaed Dr. Town- 
send. He appeared, answered questions 
for a while, then suddenly clapped on 
his hat and stalked from the room. 
Summoned to later hearings, the “sav- 
ior of the aged” refused to attend. As 
a result of conviction—which his law- 
yer quickly appealed—he faces possible 
sentence to a year in prison. Asked 
what he would do next, Dr. Townsend 
replied: “Lord bless you, I'll be all the 
more active.” 


Dismissep: On motion of plaintiff's 
counsel, a $500,000 seduction and breach 
of promise action against David Rubin- 
off, radio’s soulful fiddler, by Supreme 
Court Justice Salvatore Cotillo in New 
York City. A night-club hostess, hat- 
check girl, taxi-dancer named Peggy 
Garcia, born Pauline Taylor in the hills 
of Virginia 23 years ago, charged Ru- 
binoff seduced her by promise of mar- 
riage: first in Philadelphia, where he 
wore lavender pajamas; then in his 
New York apartment, after playing a 
wedding march on his Stradivarius. 
The 39-year-old defendant denied her 
charges and said she was a gold digger. 
Justice Cotillo dismissed the suit in 
mid-trial when he found that Peggy 
Garcia’s marriage (previously denied) 
at the age of 11 was still binding; 
therefore she could not’ contract 
another. A few days later Peggy was 
indicted for bigamy because of a second 
marriage last Fall. 


UPHELD: By the Ontario Court of Ap- 
peals at Toronto, a Supreme Court de- 
cision validating the $500,000 ‘baby 
derby” clause in the will of the late 
Charles Vance Millar. Two distant 
relatives of the wealthy lawyer-sports- 
man had claimed the fortune on grounds 
that this clause of his will—awarding 
the money to the Toronto mother pro- 
ducing the most children during the ten 
years ended Oct. 31, 1936—was “scan- 
dalous.” Now the lower-court judge, 
Justice W. E. Middleton, must decide 
who shall get all or part of the bequest. 
Of half a dozen mothers claiming nine 
or more children, one with eleven can- 
not show satisfactory birth records for 
two, and another bore her last five after 
leaving her husband. Offspring proved 
illegitimate cannot be counted in the 
contest. 

RuLep: By a 5-4 decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
the Congress’ 1933 act voiding gold- 
payment clauses in government ‘and 
private contracts applies to bullion as 
well as to coin. Chief Justice Hughes 


and Justices Brandeis, Roberts, and 
Stone supported Justice Cardozo’s ma- 
jority opinion: “The frustration of con- 
tracts may be a lawful exercise of 
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power when .. . contracts are in con- 
flict with the public welfare.” Two 
years ago a similarly divided decision 
upheld the law on coin payments. 
Convictep: Of second-degree man- 
slaughter in a Queens County (N.Y.) 


, Court, Isidor Rauch, owner of a truck 


which killed Mrs. Katherine Brown, a 
Negress. Although he was not in the 
truck at the time of the accident, the 
jury held Rauch equally guilty with 
his driver after testimony showed the 
owner knew the brakes were defective. 
Never before in New York had criminal 
responsibility been attached to an ab- 
sentee owner of a motor vehicle. 


-..- Of second-degree murder for par- 
ticipation in a “third-degree” killing, 
State Trooper Stacey Gunderman, 
25, by a jury of mountain folk in 
Somerset, Pa. Gunderman, they de- 
cided, beat to death Frank C. Monag- 
han, 64-year-old Uniontown hotelkeep- 
er accused of knifing another police- 
man. Pennsylvania’s Attorney Gener- 
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Peggy Garcia heard a wedding march 


al, Charles J. Margiotti, undertook to 
prosecute the case himself when he dis- 
covered efforts last Fall to hush it up. 
Six others, including two local prose- 
cutors and a second State Trooper, 
still face trial for the crime. A coroner, 
two doctors, and two undertakers stand 
indicted for “concealing the true facts” 
of Monaghan’s death. 

SENTENCED: To a life of self-con- 
demnation by a Bronx (N.Y.) Court, 
Rose Lucks, 25, for the admitted 
murder of her illegitimate infant. 
Late last April the plump stenog- 
rapher, in mortal dread of a coming 
“blessed event,” lost her nerve after her 
paramour left town in search of a job. 
May 3 she bore a son, unassisted, in the 
bathroom of her parents’ home; then 
she dropped the baby from the window. 
Judge Lester W. Patterson, urged to 
leniency by the prosecuting attorney 
and thousands of messages, suspended 
sentence: “Her conscience will be her 
jailer for the rest of her life.” 
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Detour: While motoring near Taun. 
ton, Mass., Fred Richard lost his way. 
Finally he came upon a dirt roaq 
After a half hour’s driving, Richard 
spied a parked car and decided to 
ask the way home. “You'll never get 
home on this road,” one of the parkers 


told him. “This is the Taunton race 
track.” 
THe Pen Is Micutier—: A radio 


afternoon dramatic serial developed a 
behind-the-microphone triangle: the ay- 
thor and leading man both loved the 
leading lady. The script writer sulked 
when the actors overdid their romantic 
scenes. He investigated and discovered 
they had married secretly. Two weeks 
later the actress had a new leading 
man. The author had written his riya] 
out of the story. 

CostumE Party: The Alabama Legis. 
lature last week debated a proposal re- 
quiring lobbyists to wear distinctive 
uniforms. The bill-suggested: for rail- 
road lobbyists—overalls, oilcan, and 
switch lantern; for ‘bank lobbyists—old 
gold uniform, one black eye; insurance 
lobbyists—rubber coat, hip boots, fire- 
man’s helmet; druggist lobbyists— 
white apron, tray of lettuce sandwiches, 
and soft drinks. 


INCOMPATIBLE: Married in 1923, 
Josephine and Alexander Kowalski of 
Worcester, Mass., ran into domestic 
discord. After four years she sued for 
divorce, but later agreed to a recon- 
ciliation and dropped the suit. Twice 
more she sued, twice relented. Finally 
in 1934, Josephine persevered and won 
a divorce. Last June the Kowalskis re- 
married. Last week she sought a sec- 
ond divorce. 


SounpD SLEEPER: Tired and _ cold, 
Thomas Dimarco drove his truck to 
the roadside near Steubenville, Ohio, 
parked, and slumped down in the seat 
for a short nap. Hours later he awoke 
shivering and found himself lying in 
the road. Someone had stolen his pants, 
wallet, and truck. 

Discovery: “What a pity I didn't 
know it before! I should have chosen 
another profession,” chuckled George 
Bernard Shaw, 80-year-old playwright. 
Sava Botzaris, Yugoslavian sculptor, 
had completed a bust of Shaw and 
asked him to imprint his thumbs in 
the clay. Shaw pressed and pressed, 
but made no prints: his thumbs are as 
smooth as his bald head. 

TaLL Story: When the Mississippi 
flooded Charleston, Mo., last month, 
Finley Johnson’s piano floated about 
his living room, bashing holes in the 
walls. Johnson opened the door, pushed 
the piano through, and watched it float 
away. “Imagine my surprise,” Johnsol 
said last week, “when I returned to 
my home and found another piano had 
floated in through the open doors dur- 
ing the flood.” 
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N of President Zachary Taylor, of the seventh generation 
of his own family, a first citizen in his own right, the late 
vel E. H. Taylor, Jr. spent the last active years of his life 
ng new distinction to the State of his fathers. 

ucky, you see, is a whiskey State, and the Colonel was for 
ars a whiskey man. After about twenty years in the busi- 
of distilling whiskey, he formed the firm of E. H. Taylor, 
Sons, named his product “Old Taylor” and placed the fac- 
e of his own handwriting of the name “E. H. Taylor, 


Sons” on every bottle that carried the pride of his lifetime. 


ld Taylor of today we 


who have followed give you SS 

a whiskey worthy of the 0) L D yi oO ie 

~aw hiskey so delecta- STRAIGHT BO ; ON WHISKEY Of this scene you can be sure a a 

a BOTTLED IN BOND UNDE U.S OVERNMENT SUPERVISION nation was soon joyously quoting, “As 
~) 


Mark Twain says.” For the heritage of 
America is richer, the lives of the world 
GOOD LIQUORS fuller, because of the humor and folklore 


nleae > 5% 
of i casure. Ask for Old . of Samuel ( lemens u hosigned his work— 
Taylor. The better bars have 


\ —~y ee 
it, so ask for it by name. Mjoni, 
—. 


nan 
ble that each sip is a ritual 











Herb Lewis of the Detroit Red Wings says: for helping me enjoy my food. Smoking Camels with my 
“I go for Camels in a big way!” 


meals and afterwards eases tension. Camels set me right! 
Camel smokers enjoy smoking to the full. It’s Camel 


HE lightning-quick camera eye caught Herb Lewis 
(above, left) in this slashing set-to before the goal. 


fora ‘‘lift.”’ It’sCamels again ‘‘for digestion’ssake.”’ Thanks 
to Camel's aid, the flow of the important digestive fluid: 


Next split-second he scored! After the game (right), Herb —alkaline digestive fluids—speeds up. A sense of well 
said: “You bet I enjoy eating. And I'll give Camels credit being follows. So make it Camels—the live-long day 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, W_nst« 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
. . . Turkish and Domestic... 
than any other popular brand. 


“VVE SMOKED 
Camels since they 
were introduced,’ 
says James Gould, 
sports writer. 
“They help medi- 
gest well. Camels 
are famous as the 
favorite smoke of 
athletes.” 


GLIDER record- 
holder, Dorothy 
Holderman, says: 
“Gliding is 
nerve - shatter- 
ing at times. 


TUNE IN—Hear “Jack Oakie’s Seat cenemaielp 
College!” Benny Goodman's keep my diges- 
““Swing’’ Band! George Stoll’s tion running 
Concert Orchestra! Hollywood smoothly.” 

stars! Special college talent! ; 
Tuesdays—9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 
pm C. S. T., 7:30 pm M.S. T., 
6:30 pm P.S.T., WABC-CBS. 
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“OPERATING a 
30-ton crane is no 
job for a man un- 
less his digestion’s 
os... PeterGillen 
says.’ That saying, 
‘For digestion’s 
sake —smoke 
Camels’ struck 
home with me.” 


“MY DIGESTION 
keeps on an even 
keel,” says sea- 
going Chief En- 
gineer, George 
Buckingham. 
“SmokingCamels 
at mealtime and 
after helps me 
enjoy my chow.” 


FOR DIGESTION SAKE —_. SMOKE CAME 








